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A preliminary survey of the montane axifa 
Mt Nilo, East Usambaras, T 


Norbert J. Cordeiro 


Nilo Forest Reserve (FR), which encircles the peak of Mt Nilo in the East Usambara Mountains, 
Tanzania, comprises an area of 5872 ha. This reserve, reaching c. 1500 m, is the highest in the East 
Usambaras and has been comparatively neglected ornithologically. This site was visited in August 
1994 and again, albeit for only a few hours, in October 1996. The prime objective was to locate glo- 
bally threatened birds and other restricted-range species. The Tanzanian Mountain Weaver Ploceus 
nicolli was relocated in the East Usambaras, the first record in over 60 years. Other globally threatened 
or near-threatened species found at this locality include the Southern Banded Snake Eagle Circaetus 
fasciolatus, Fischer’s Turaco Tauraco fischeri, Usambara Eagle Owl Bubo vosseleri, Long-billed 
Apalis Apalis moreaui, Banded Green Sunbird Anthreptes rubritorques and Amani Sunbird A. 
pallidigaster. In addition, the African Hill Babbler Pseudalcippe abyssinica was recorded in the East 
Usambaras for the first time. Nilo FR is now known to be an important site, both in the Usambaras and 
globally, for the conservation of birds. The East Usambara Catchment Forest Project has made great 
efforts to protect forests in the East Usambaras, including Nilo FR, through a variety of measures. 
However, the pressure for arable land appears to be a growing problem in the area; due to the habitat 
degradation occurring in the adjacent public land forest, future attention for land and other socio- 
economic needs may focus on the better protected forest reserve. 


Background on the Usambaras 


The Usambara Mountains, situated in northeastern Tanzania, are part of the Eastern 
Arc chain of mountains that run from southeastern Kenya to southern Tanzania. These 
mountains contain forests that are characterized by high species endemicity for most 
biota (e.g. Rodgers & Homewood 1982, Lovett & Wasser 1993). 

During the period of European exploration in East Africa, various German scien- 
tists working in Tanzania acknowledged the biological importance of the Usambaras 
(e.g. Engler 1894, Rodgers & Homewood 1982). These and other researchers docu- 
mented a high species diversity and endemism for invertebrates, amphibians, reptiles 
and plants (see relevant chapters in Lovett & Wasser 1993). In addition, there is one 
known endemic bird species (Stuart et al. 1993). 

Despite considerable work on the avifauna of the Usambaras, only some parts of 
the East Usambaras have been well studied, principally in the vicinity of Amani 
(Friedmann 1928, Sclater & Moreau 1932-33, Moreau 1935, Ripley & Heinrich 1966, 
Stuart & Hutton 1978, Turner 1978, Stuart & van der Willigen 1979, Stuart 1983, 
1989, Newmark 1991, 1993) and, more recently, Mt Mtai (Evans & Anderson 1992, 
1993) and some East Usambara lowland sites (Evans et al. 1994, Hipkiss et al. 1994, 
Cambridge Tanzania Rainforest Project 1994). These last studies added three globally 
threatened forest birds to the East Usambara avifauna and clearly indicated both the 
remarkable conservation importance of this range and the need for further investiga- 
tions. 

Since the avifauna up to c. 1100 m in the East Usambaras was reasonably well 
known, it was considered important to survey the forest above this altitude in Nilo FR, 
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which is the highest point in the East Usambaras at 1506 m (Figs. 1 & 2). This reserve 
was previously recognized as three separate reserves, Lutindi, Kilanga and Nkombola 
FRs (Johansson & Sandy 1996, Hamilton & Bensted-Smith 1989), and this study fo- 
cused on the Lutindi area. A. Loveridge had previously collected birds at Lutindi in 
December 1926 (Friedmann 1928), and he was followed by collectors employed by 
R.E. Moreau, all of whom made brief visits to Kizara and Hundu (Lutindi/Nilo) in July 
and October 1931, respectively (Sclater & Moreau 1932-33). 

The main objective of this study was to assess the biological and conservation im- 
portance of this site, and document the status of globally threatened birds. A follow-up 
survey was made in 1995 (Seddon et al. 1995, 1996), the results of which will be 
published separately. 


Description of study area 


The East Usambaras rise up from the coast to 1506 m with an extensive submontane 
plateau between 800-1000 m and are separated from the higher West Usambaras by 
the Lwengera Valley. Much of the plateau is forested and total forest cover in the East 
Usambaras comprises about 45 000 ha, a figure that includes poorly stocked forest and 
woodland (Johansson & Sandy 1996). This once extensive forest now exists as frag- 
mented blocks due to human activities over the last 2000 years (Schmidt 1989, 
Newmark 1993). This has been especially so since the late 1800s due to the clearing 
for colonial estates and subsequently for tea and sisal estates, some commercial log- 
ging and, more recently, shifting cultivation (e.g. Rodgers & Homewood 1982, Ham- 
ilton & Bensted-Smith 1989, Tye 1993, M. 1. L. Katigula & S. Johansson in litt. 1997). 

The climate, soil types and sub-montane/montane forest of Nilo FR have been de- 
scribed in detail elsewhere (Moreau 1935, Hamilton 1989a, b, Hamilton et al. 1989, 
AFIMP 1987, Johansson & Sandy 1996). 


Methods 


Nilo FR was visited from 2—12 August 1994 and again on 10 October 1996. Effort was 
concentrated in the area previously known as Lutindi FR (see Hamilton & Bensted- 
Smith 1989, AFIMP 1987). Methods were designed to locate as many species as 
possible in the time available, especially targeting those species of conservation con- 
cern. Audio-visual observation and mist-netting were conducted daily: audio-visual 
observation served the purpose of locating as many species as possible in a variety of 
habitats and elevations whereas mist-netting enabled the capture of the more elusive 
understorey birds. Jacob Kiure (one of the team members) and I rotated between direct 
observation and netting every 34 h and occasionally closed the nets to allow for bird- 
watching walks. 

Four mist-net sites were established in Nilo FR or in the adjacent Public Land forest 
(Fig. 2). Site 1, with 19 nets, was in dense forest at 1350 m near a river; the canopy 
varied from 25-40 m and the understorey was dense, with Dracaena sp. predominat- 
ing. Eight nets were set at Site 2, which was in dense ridge-top forest near the Mt Nilo 
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Figure 1. Location of northern forest reserves in the East Usambaras, not including those 
near Amani (after Hamilton & Bensted-Smith 1989). The three forest reserves that now 
form Nilo FR are shown but the actual boundaries of this reserve are not shown 


Figure 2. Location of mist net sites in Nilo FR. Stippled indicates forest cover; dashed 
line, vehicle road; dotted line, forest reserve boundary 
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summit at 1400 m; canopy height ranged from 20-30 m. The third site, with 10 nets, 
was at the summit (1500 m); the understorey was thin but the canopy (15-25 m) was 
closed in most places. Site 4 (1250 m) consisted of 8 nets in very disturbed Public 
Land forest where much of the undergrowth was affected by the grazing of livestock; 
trees varied from 15-40 m, some even taller. Lianas, epiphytes, mosses and lichens 
were especially common above 1300 m in good forest. 

The nets were operated from dawn to dusk and birds removed at half-hour or hour 
intervals depending on the capture rates. All birds were ringed with East African Ring- 
ing Scheme rings, standard biometric measurements were taken and moult and brood 
patch scores noted. 


Results 


Species list 

Sixty-nine of the 94 possible species from Stuart’s (1989) list were recorded at Nilo 
FR (Table 1): most of those not recorded were species of lower altitudes. Thirty-four 
out of a possible 36 East Coast Escarpment montane forest species that occur in the 
East Usambaras, according to the list of Stuart et al. (1993), were recorded. Non-forest 
species recorded during this study are indicated in Appendix 1. 


Table 1. List of all forest-dependent species recorded in or near Nilo FR. Altitudes of all 
observations are given here. Where appropriate, the percentage of captured individuals in 
breeding condition (with fresh, fully developed and vascularized brood patches (BP) of 4 


or 5) is indicated. Systematics and nomenclature follow Zimmerman et al. (1996) 


Species Altitude (m) Comments 

African Goshawk Accipiter tachiro below 1350 

African Crowned Eagle Stephanoaetus coronatus below 1500 

Mountain Buzzard Buteo oreophilus 900-1500 

African Harrier Hawk Polyboroides typus below 1150 

Southern Banded Snake Eagle Circaetus fasciolatus 1100-1350 

Ayres’s Hawk Eagle Hieraaetus ayresii 1100-1500 

Scaly Francolin Francolinus squamatus 1000 found in thickets outside 
forest 

African Green Pigeon Treron calva below 1100 

Lemon Dove Aplopelia larvata 1100-1500 

Olive Pigeon Columba arquatrix 1350 

Bronze-naped Pigeon C. delegorguei 1000-1500 

Tambourine Dove Turtur tympanistria 1000-1500 

Fischer’s Turaco Tauraco fischeri 1000-1500 

Barred Long-tailed Cuckoo Cercococcyx montanus 12005 

Emerald Cuckoo Chrysococcyx cupreus 1200 

Yellowbill Ceuthmochares aereus 1200 

Usambara Eagle Owl Bubo vosseleri 1250-1350 

African Wood Owl Strix woodfordii 1200 only one record; 1994 

Bar-tailed Trogon Apaloderma vittatum 1200-1500 

Silvery-cheeked Hornbill Bycanistes brevis 900-1500 

Trumpeter Hornbill B. bucinator below 1200 

White-eared Barbet Buccanodon leucotis 1000-2250 


Green Barbet B. olivaceum 


1000-1500 
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Moustached Green Tinkerbird Pogoniulus leucomystax 
[Golden-tailed Woodpecker Campethera abingoni or 
Mombasa Woodpecker C. mombassica 


Cardinal Woodpecker Dendropicos fuscescens 
Olive Woodpecker D. griseocephalus 

African Broadbill Smithornis capensis 
Green-headed Oriole Oriolus chlorocephalus 
Black Saw-wing Psalidoprocne holomelas 
Pale-breasted Illadopsis ///adopsis rufipennis 


African Hill Babbler Pseudlcippe abyssinica 
Square-tailed Drongo Dicrurus ludwigii 

Black Cuckoo-shrike Campephaga flava 

Grey Cuckoo-shrike Coracina caesia 
Stripe-cheeked Greenbul Andropadus milanjensis 
Shelley’s Greenbul A. masukuensis 


Little Greenbul A. virens 
Cabanis’s Greenbul Phyllastrephus cabanisi 
Tiny Greenbul P. debilis 


Yellow-streaked Greenbul P. flavostriatus 
White-chested Alethe Alethe fuelleborni 
Spot-throat Modulatrix stictigula 

White-starred Forest Robin Pogonocichla stellata 
Sharpe’s Akalat Sheppardia sharpei 

Olive Thrush Turdus olivaceus 

Orange Ground Thrush Zoothera gurneyi 
Black-headed Apalis Apalis melanocephala 
Long-billed Apalis A. moreaui 

Bar-throated Apalis A. thoracica 

Evergreen Forest Warbler Bradypterus lopezi 
Grey-backed Camaroptera Camaroptera brachyura 
Red-capped Forest Warbler Orthotomus metopias 
[Southern Hyliota Hyliota australis 


Yellow-throated Woodland Warbler 
Phylloscopus ruficapilla 
Dusky Flycatcher Muscicapa adusta 
Forest Batis Batis mixta 
Pale Batis B. soror 
White-tailed Crested Flycatcher Trochocercus albonotatus 


Paradise Flycatcher Terpsiphone viridis 
Black-fronted Bush Shrike Malaconotus nigrifons 
Waller’s Starling Onychognathus walleri 
Kenrick’s Starling Poeoptera kenricki 

Collared Sunbird Anthreptes collaris 

Uluguru Violet-backed Sunbird A. neglectus 


Altitude (m) 


1000-1500 


1200 


1100-1200 
1000-1350 
1200-1350 
1000-1300 
600-1350 
1350 


1250-1350 
1200-1500 
1350 

1100-1500 
1000-1500 
1000-1500 


1250-1500 
1000—1500 
1000-1400 


1100-1500 
1250-1350 
1250-1500 
1100-1500 
1000-1500 
1250-1500 
1250-1500 
1000-1500 
1200-1250 
1200-1500 
1000—1500 
below 1250 
1000—1500 
900-1200] 


1100-1500 
600-1250 

1100-1350 
below 1300 
1000—1500 


below 1300 
1000-1500 
1000-1500 
1000-1500 
1000-1250 
1000-1250 


Comments 


sufficient characteristics to 
distinguish the two species 
were not obtained; how- 
ever, see Seddon et al. 
(1995, 1996)] 


33.3% in breeding 
condition 


6.7% in breeding condition 
7.5% in breeding condition; 
begging juv observed in 
1996 


20% in breeding condition 
race albigula: 12.5% in 
breeding condition 

40% in breeding condition 


5% in breeding condition 


25% in breeding condition 


100% in breeding condition 
75% in breeding condition 
uncertain identity due to 
inadequate observations; 
however, see Seddon et al. 
(1995) 


3% in breeding condition 


14.3% in breeding 
condition 
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Amani Sunbird A. pallidigaster 
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Banded Green Sunbird A. rubritorques 
Eastern Double-collared Sunbird Nectarinia mediocris 


Olive Sunbird N. olivacea 


Yellow White-eye Zosterops senegalensis 
Dark-backed Weaver Ploceus bicolor 
Tanzania Mountain Weaver P. nicolli 
Red-faced Crimson-wing Cryptospiza reichenovii 


Mist-netting 


Altitude (m) 


1000 
1000-1350 
1200-1500 


600-1500 


900-1500 
1000-1500 
1250 
1200-1500 


Comments 
October 1996 


33.3% in breeding 
condition 
30.6% in breeding 
condition 


14.3% in breeding 


condition 


Table 2. List of species netted at each site in Nilo FR. Capture rates [number of birds per 
5000 net-metre-hours (number/nmh)] are given for comparative purposes 


Species 


Lemon Dove 
Tambourine Dove 
African Broadbill 
Square-tailed Drongo 
Pale-breasted Iladopsis 
African Hill Babbler 
Stripe-cheeked Greenbul 
Shelley’s Greenbul 
Little Greenbul 
Olive Mountain Greenbul 
Tiny Greenbul 
Yellow-streaked Greenbul 
White-chested Alethe 
Spot-throat 
White-starred Forest Robin 
Sharpe’s Akalat 
Northern Olive Thrush 
Orange Ground Thrush 
Bar-throated Apalis 
Evergreen Forest Warbler 
Grey-backed Camaroptera 
Red-capped Forest Warbler 
Yellow-throated 
Woodland Warbler 
Forest Batis 


White-tailed Crested Flycatcher 


Collared Sunbird 


Eastern Double-collared Sunbird 


Olive Sunbird 
Red-faced Crimsonwing 


1 (1350 m) 
n (n/nmh) 


1 (0.7) 
1 (0.7) 
3 (2.1) 
2 (1.4) 
7 (4.9) 
18 (12.7) 


8 (5.6) 
12 (8.4) 
1 (0.7) 
3 (2.1) 
4 (2.8) 


8 (5.6) 
1 (0.7) 


5.(3:5) 
4 (2.8) 


2 (1.4) 
12 (8.4) 
8 (5.6) 
2 (1.4) 


12 (8.4) 
4 (2.8) 


2 (1450 m) 
n (n/nmh) 


1 (2.8) 

1 (2.8) 
10 (27.8) 
4 (11.1) 


1 (2.8) 


4 (11.1) 
I (2.8) 


3 (8.3) 


3:(8:3) 
7 (19.4) 


2 (5.6) 


13: G6:1) 


3 (1500 m) 


n (n/nmh) 


Gs) 
341@):2) 


4 (7) 

7 (12.2) 
1:7) 
28:5) 


Zi) 
G75) 
3 6.2) 
2(3/5) 
1a 


23:5) 
3 6.2) 


3.2) 
4 (7) 


4 (1250 m) Total 
n(n/nmh) — n (n/nmh) 
1 (0.4) 
3 (1.1) 
1 (0.4) 
2 (0.7) 
331) 
1.225) 3 (1.1) 
3 (7.6) 15 (5.5) 
18 (45.5) 53 (19.3) 
14 (35.4) 15.(5:5) 
6 (15.2) 20 (7.3) 
12°60:3);.) 724:(8.7) 
3 (7.6) 5 (1.8) 
3 (7.6) 6 (2.2) 
2 (ai) 8 (2.9) 
1:@.5) 2 (0.7) 
5 (12.6) 20 (7.3) 
4(1.5)_ 
1 (2.5) 2 (0.7) 
8 (2.9) 
3 (7.6) WES) 
SEZ) 1 (0.4) 
3 (7.6) 8 (2.9) 
4 (10.1) 25 (9.1) 
2 ©.1) 2 (0.7) 
1 (2.5) 14 (6.1) 
3 (7.6) 3 (1.1) 
1 (2.5) 6 (2.2) 
I GWETD) 36 (13.1) 


3 (7.6) VCS) 
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We ringed 304 birds of 29 species at Nilo FR in 13 746 net-metre-hours (see Table 2). 
The most frequently captured group of birds were the bulbuls. Sharpe’s Akalat, Yel- 
low-throated Woodland Warbler, White-tailed Crested Flycatcher and Olive Sunbird 
were also relatively abundant. 


Red Data Book species 


Twelve threatened or near-threatened species are listed by Collar et al. (1994) for the 
East Usambaras. An additional four restricted-range species occurring in the Tanza- 
nia-Malawi mountains Endemic Bird Area are also known from there (Stattersfield er 
al. in prep). Of these, we recorded six threatened or near-threatened and all four re- 
stricted-range species in 1994 (Table 3). The Amani Sunbird was added in 1995 by 
Seddon et al. (1996) and I recorded it again in 1996. Four of the five threatened or 
near-threated species known from the East Usambaras which were not recorded from 
the Lutindi area of Nilo FR (Sokoke Scops Owl Otus ireneae, Swynnerton’s Forest 
Robin Swynnertonia swynnertoni, East Coast Akalat Sheppardia gunningi and Plain- 
backed Sunbird Anthreptes reichenowi) are currently known only from lowland for- 
ests below 550 m (Tye 1993, Evans et al. 1994, Hipkiss et al. 1994, Cambridge Tanza- 
nia Rainforest Project 1994, Cordeiro & Githiru in prep.). These species may conceiv- 
ably occur in the low altitude forest in the Nkombola part of Nilo FR. The fifth, possi- 
bly overlooked, species is the elusive Dappled Mountain Robin Modulatrix 
orostruthus, known only from about 900-1100 m at Amani (Collar & Stuart 1985, 
Stuart 1989) and up to c. 1700 m in the Ndundulus and Nyumbanitus, Udzungwas 
(Dinesen et al. 1993). 


Table 3. Status of globally threatened and restricted-range species occurring in the East 
Usambaras and recorded during this study 


Species Category* Presence at 
Nilo FR 

Southern Banded Snake Eagle Circaetus fasciolatus nt X 

Fischer’s Turaco Tauraco fischeri nt* X 

Sokoke Scops Owl Otus ireneae Vig 

Usambara Eagle Owl Bubo vosseleri Ves X 

Swynnerton’s Robin Swynnertonia swynnertoni Vee 

East Coast Akalat Sheppardia gunningi Vv 

Sharpe’s Akalat S. sharpei 2 X 

Dappled Mountain-Robin Modulatrix orostruthus v* 

Spot-throat M. stictigula rs Xx 

Long-billed Apalis Apalis moreaui Ce X 

Red-capped Forest Warbler Orthotomus metopias = X 

Kenrick’s Starling Poeoptera kenrickii iy X 

Amani Sunbird Anthreptes pallidigaster v* 1996 

Plain-backed Sunbird A. reichenowi nt 

Banded Green Sunbird A. rubritorques v* X 

Tanzania Mountain Weaver Ploceus nicolli Va x 


Categories: c = critical; v = vulnerable; nt = near-threatened (after Collar et al. 1994); 
* species of globally restricted range (Stattersfield e¢ al. (in prep.)). 
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Long-billed Apalis Apalis moreaui — Critical 

Sclater (1931a) described this species from the type, obtained near Amani in 1930. 
This rare species, which can be very difficult to locate (Stuart 1989, in litt.), was appar- 
ently not recorded there again until 1972 by R. J. Stjernstedt (in Collar & Stuart 1985) 
and subsequently by Stuart & Hutton (1978), Turner (1978) and Britton et al. (1984). 
Stuart & Hutton (1978) netted an individual at the forest edge and obtained other 
records of it in dense vines, occasionally some distance from the forest. They also 
twice observed it in mixed feeding parties. Tye (in Collar et al. 1994) did not observe 
it (but may have heard it) in four years at Amani and the only recent documented 
record is that of B. W. Finch (in Collar et al. 1994), who located a male at Monga Tea 
Estate in 1992. 

This species was observed twice on 11 August in the Lutindi area, barely outside 
Nilo FR in very disturbed Public Land forest. The first record (1200 m) was of a bird 
foraging alone in the dense tangles of a tree about 3-4 m off the ground at about 12:30, 
just after a short shower of rain. The second individual was observed at about 16:00, 
close to a ridge in a disturbed glade at 1250 m. It was watched gleaning invertebrates 
from a clump of shrubs at ground-level in direct sunlight for several minutes, approxi- 
mately 3-5 m from me. Both observations contradict the statement of Sclater & 
Moreau (1932-33) that the species 1s not found in sunlit places, but are not incompat- 
ible with those of Stuart & Hutton (1978). 

Physical features that helped distinguish this species from the local grey-headed 
form of Black-headed Apalis included the shorter tail, faint wash of brown on the 
greyish wings, brown tinge on the forehead and the rather thin, long bill. The behav- 
1our of both individuals (alone in understorey vegetation, foraging by gleaning the 
tangles and foliage) is also indicative of this species. 

Seddon et al. (1995, 1996) visited this area but did not record this species at Nilo 
FR in 1995. This suggests that it is either extremely rare or very elusive in Nilo FR and 
elsewhere in its range. 


Usambara Eagle Owl Bubo vosseleri — Vulnerable 


This rare owl is known from only a few sites in the East and West Usambaras (Collar 
et al. 1994) and, more recently, from the Uluguru mountains (Hunter et al. 1996). 
There is also a possible sighting in the Ngurus (J. G. Williams in Moreau 1964). It 1s an 
elusive forest species, not recorded at Amani until 1969-73 (White 1974) and first 
recorded in the West Usambaras in 1970 (Stuart & Hutton 1978). An individual was 
captured at Kwamkoro FR (near Amani) in August 1993 (W. D. Newmark in /itt.). The 
total population was estimated at roughly 500 pairs in 1985 (Collar & Stuart 1985), but 
is most likely higher due to the recent discovery of populations in three East Usambara 
lowland forest sites (Cambridge Tanzania Rainforest Project 1994, Evans et al. 1994, 
Evans 1997). | 

What was believed to be this species was recorded at Nilo FR on 9-10 August 
(1250-1350 m), where it called every 2—5 min from dense forest after dusk and from 
about 04:30—05:45. Jacob Kiure, who was familiar with its call (see Evans et al. 1994), 
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confirmed it as identical to that heard in the lowlands in 1992. I agree with Evans et al. 
(1994) that “there must remain a small degree of doubt that the call is of this species 
until a calling bird is seen and tape-recorded simultaneously.” 


Tanzanian Mountain Weaver Ploceus nicolli — Vulnerable 

The type specimen of this forest weaver, which ranges from 900-2200 m in the East- 
ern Arc forests, was collected from Amani in the East Usambaras (Sclater 1931b). It 
was subsequently recorded in the West Usambaras (Sclater & Moreau 1932-33, 
Ripley & Heinrich 1966, Turner 1978, Stuart & van der Willigen 1979, Britton ef al. 
1984). 

The Uluguru and Udzungwa subspecies anderseni was first collected by T. 
Andersen in May 1952 (Franzmann 1983); further records are summarized in Collar et 
al. (1994). There is a possible recent record from the Rubeho Mountains (Fjeldsa & 
Rabgl 1995). 

A pair was seen outside the Nilo FR on 3 August at 1250 m in disturbed forest 
which formed part of the Public Land. They were gleaning epiphytes, as described by 
Dinesen ef al. (1993), in the canopy some distance from a mixed-species flock. The 
second sighting was of four birds on 11 August along a ridge not far from the original 
location. All four were perched in the canopy and observed through a 15—60x tel- 
escope. In neither sighting was the species part of a mixed-species flock (see also 
Dinesen et al. 1993) although other observers have noted them participating in such 
flocks (Turner 1978, Stuart & van der Willigen 1979, Britton et al. 1984, Stuart et al. 
1987). Seddon et al. (1995, 1996) also found this species in Nilo FR in a follow-up 
visit. 

These records from Mt Nilo are the first from the East Usambaras in over 60 years 
(Cordeiro 1995), confirming Stuart’s (1989) prediction that it might occur at Nilo FR. 
Given the lack of previous observations, it appears to exist at very low densities (see 
also Collar et al. 1994). It is therefore of utmost importance to safeguard the entire 
montane forest at Nilo. 


Banded Green Sunbird Anthreptes rubritorques — Vulnerable 


This sunbird is known from a number of Eastern Arc mountains, including the 
Usambaras, Ulugurus, Ngurus and Udzungwas (Collar et al. 1994). It is common in 
the East Usambaras and the south-western section of the West Usambaras, but scarce 
elsewhere in its range (Collar & Stuart 1985, Collar et al. 1994). At Amani, it was 
frequently located at the forest edge and sometimes adjacent cultivation (Turner 1978, 
Collar & Stuart 1985); it has recently been reported at low altitude, 200 m, in the East 
Usambaras (Hipkiss et al. 1994, Cambridge Tanzania Rainforest Project 1994). Evans 
(1997) noted it breeding at 300 m. 

In 1994, at least 25 observations, involving perhaps eight males and five females, 
were made of this sunbird in the disturbed Public Land forest, especially near the 
forest edge or in large glades. It was encountered from 1000-1250 m and only once 
observed at 1350 m in the reserve. Seddon et al. (1995, 1996) also recorded it at Nilo 
FR in a follow-up survey. In 1996, a flock of about 10-15 individuals was located 
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feeding in a large flowering tree within the same area (see next species). 


Amani Sunbird A. pallidigaster—Vulnerable 

Seddon et al. (1996) first recorded this bird in the reserve in 1995; I did not find it in 
1994. At least two males were observed in 1996 feeding alongside Banded Green 
Sunbird, Olive Sunbird, Stripe-cheeked Greenbul, Shelley’s Greenbul, White-tailed 
Crested Flycatcher and Yellow White-eye in a flowering tree along a ridge in Public 
Land forest. 


Southern Banded Snake Eagle Circaetus fasciolatus — Near-threatened 
This species has a wide but localized distribution in coastal forest from Somalia to 
South Africa (Collar et al. 1994). It is common in the East Usambaras (Moreau 1935, 
Coliar & Stuart 1985, Tye 1993), where there are recent reports of it breeding in the 
lowlands (Hipkiss et al. 1994, Cordeiro & Githiru in prep.). It was recorded at 1250 m 
and 1350 m in 1994. 


Fischer’s Turaco Tauraco fischeri — Near-threatened 

Although quite common in the East Usambaras, it is apparently rare in the outlying Mt 
Mtai (Evans & Anderson 1992). At Nilo FR, it was frequently encountered from 
1000-1500 m where it fed in the forest mid-storey and canopy. 


Spot-throat Modulatrix stictigula—Restricted-range 


This species was considered common in the East Usambaras in the 1930s (Sclater & 
Moreau 1932-33). Britton (1980), mentioned its decline there, probably basing this 
comment on the observations of Stuart & Hutton (1978) and Turner (1978), who sug- 
gested competition with M. orostruthus as the cause. The fact that both species occur 
sympatrically in the Udzungwas (Jensen & Brégger-Jensen 1992, Dinesen et al. 1993) 
weakens this suggestion. A likelier explanation is forest loss in the Amani area, the 
best-surveyed part of the East Usambaras, over the years. Newmark (in litt. 1995, see 
also Newmark 1991), who has studied this species at Monga near Amani since 1987, 
observes that it is highly sensitive to forest degradation. 

It was quite common at Lutindi, Nilo FR, where eight individuals were ringed and 
several more heard. Although capture rates indicate that this species was relatively 
common in disturbed forest (see Table 2), these results are potentially misleading be- 
cause additional individuals were caught but escaped from the nets at sites 1-3. It 
appeared to be especially abundant in the wet, undisturbed forest where more indi- 
viduals were heard calling than in the disturbed forest of the Public Land. 


Sharpe’s Akalat Sheppardia sharpei — Restricted-range 


An abundant species from 1000—1500 m and somewhat tolerant of habitat disturbance 
(see Table 2). 


Red-capped Forest Warbler Orthotomus metopias — Restricted-range 


The most recent East Usambara records of this warbler are those of Newmark (1991) 
who netted only two birds in more than 59 000 net-metre-hours in July 1987. Stuart 
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(1981) implied that the rarity of this species in the East Usambaras is probably due to 
the presence of A. moreauti, with which he felt it shared a very similar niche. This idea 
has yet to be substantiated, but both species occurred sympatrically at about 1250 m in 
disturbed forest at Nilo FR. A likelier explanation is that the Amani plateau is too low 
for this species (Stuart & Hutton 1978), which usually occurs at higher altitudes. It was 
quite common at Lutindi, especially in the moist forest above 1400 m where there 
were dense clumps of tree ferns Cyathea sp. Jensen & Brggger-Jensen (1992) also 
noted a habitat preference for Cyathea sp. at Chita Forest in the Udzungwas. 


Kenrick’s Starling Poeoptera kenricki — Restricted-range 


Often encountered from 1000—1500 m, sometimes in single-species flocks and occa- 
sionally with Waller’s Starlings. 


Other notable records 
Ayres’s Hawk-Eagle Hieraaetus ayresii 


Seen infrequently from 1200—1500 m flying over forest in 1994 and observed once in 
1996. 


Green-headed Oriole Oriolus chlorocephalus 
Commonly observed below 1300 m where it regularly joined mixed-species flocks; 


known to occur as high as 1800 m at Mwanihana in the Udzungwas (Stuart et al. 
1981). 


African Hill Babbler Pseudalcippe abyssinica 


This species had not previously been recorded in the East Usambaras. Three birds 
were netted in 1994, one at 1250 m and a pair at 1350 m. It was not heard to call at Nilo 
FR. Seddon et al. (1995, 1996) also recorded it at Nilo FR in a follow-up survey. 


Tiny Greenbul Phyllastrephus debilis 


Fairly abundant in disturbed forest in the Public Land but also ranged up to 1400 m in 
primary forest. It was absent or overlooked in the ridge-top forest. Stuart & Hutton 
(1978) netted 24 individuals in primary forest and only four from the forest edge; they 
thus suggested that this species was reduced in density in secondary forest. Mist-net- 
ting results at Nilo FR indicate that this may not necessarily be true as the species had 
a higher capture rate in disturbed forest compared to primary forest (see Table 2). 


White-chested Alethe Alethe fuelleborni 

Netted in fair numbers in both disturbed forest in the Public Land and at 1350 m near 
a stream. Not recorded in ridge-top forest although possibly present there. Apparently 
scarce at Mt Mtai (Evans & Anderson 1992) but commonly recorded in forest else- 
where in the East Usambaras. 


White-starred Forest Robin Pogonocichla stellata 


The results suggest that it occurs at very low densities on Mt Nilo. Although frequent 
elsewhere in the East Usambaras, this robin was not recorded at Mtai (Evans & 
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Anderson 1992). Seasonal movements down the mountain (see Stuart 1989) during 
my cold-season study period may have contributed to the few records of this species at 
Lutindi. 


Black-throated Wattle-Eye Platysteira peltata 

Evans (1997) listed his records of 1995 as being the first published ones for the East 
Usambaras since those of Sclater & Moreau (1932-33); however, Newmark (1991) 
makes a brief mention of netting the species in the Amani area. I observed a pair in 
dense vegetation along a stream above Kwemkole at about 700 m in 1996. 


Uluguru Violet-backed Sunbird Anthreptes neglectus 
This species ranges from sea-level to about 1200 m in the East Usambaras (Stuart 
1989) where it is an apparently uncommon forest bird (Stuart & Hutton 1978). Apart 
from several coastal and inland sites in Kenya and Tanzania where it exists at low 
altitudes, this species is also known from 1400 m in the Ndundulus, Udzungwa Range 
(Dinesen et al. 1993). 

At Nilo FR, it was seen a total of at least 6 times at 1200—1250 m in 1994 and once 
at 1000 m in 1996. It was observed in the forest canopy in disturbed forest of the 
Public Land, and once feeding in the shrub layer. 


Discussion 


Altitudinal effects 


Moreau (1935) briefly commented on the avifaunal affinities that the Nilo (Hundu) 
area shared with the West Usambaras. Several East African montane species are 
known from both the East and West Usambaras, only above 900-1000 m, but espe- 
cially above 1200 m, such as at Nilo FR. Spot-throat, Bar-throated Apalis, Red-capped 
Forest Warbler and Eastern Double-collared Sunbird were reasonably common in the 
Lutindi area, where the higher altitude may have provided better conditions for them 
than the lower plateau in the Amani area. Comparative capture rates from both areas 
are only available for Spot-throat and Red-capped Forest Warbler: in relatively undis- 
turbed forest at Monga (near Amani) both species had capture rates of 0.25 and 0.17 
birds per 5000 nmh, respectively (Newmark 1991, in litt. 1995). These capture rates 
are substantially lower than those at Nilo FR. Although only a few observations of 
African Hill Babbler and Tanzania Mountain Weaver were obtained at Nilo FR, the 
presence of both at higher altitudes supports the belief that these species are probably 
montane inhabitants, as has been found elsewhere in the Eastern Arc (e.g. Jensen & 
Brggger-Jensen 1992, Stuart et al. 1993). 


Biodiversity values 
Three near-endemics (Usambara Eagle Owl, Sokoke Scops Owl, Long-billed Apalis) 
are listed for the East Usambaras: the eagle owl and apalis were recorded from the 


Lutindi area. Moreover, four additional restricted-range species were located at Nilo 
FR. : 
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The presence of seven globally threatened and near-threatened species, as well as 
the restricted-range species, indicates the importance of this site for the conservation 
of the biodiversity in the East Usambaras. The high species richness of East African 
montane avifauna at Nilo FR adds to the biological value of this unique habitat in the 
East Usambaras. 


Forest cover, threats and local uses 


Nilo FR is the only area in the East Usambaras with forest which, although mainly 
submontane, approaches that of the montane type found in the West Usambaras and 
elsewhere in the Eastern Arc at higher altitudes (above c. 1200 m). The reserve itself is 
divided into several land-use categories (see Table 4) but these figures do not include 
the forest in the Public Land. 

Although much of the forest above 1300 m on the eastern and northern slopes in the 
Lutindi area appears to be intact, there was some pit-sawing activity in both the forest 
reserve and the Public Land forest below and adjoining the reserve in 1994 (see also 
Seddon et al. 1995, 1996). Planks were seen being transported by foot from both the 
forest reserve and the Public Land forest and it was therefore difficult for the forest 
rangers to trace the exact source of this lumber. This activity has apparently been 
curbed in the reserve (M. I. L. Katigula & S. Johansson in /itt. 1997, C. Ndakidemi & 
R. Muna, pers. comm.) but evidence of it in the Public Land was still prevalent in 
1996. Nevertheless, pit-sawing was temporarily banned in the East Usambaras (A. 
Tye, pers. comm. 1995) making such activity illegal whether it takes place in the Pub- 
lic Land forest or the forest reserve. Pole cutting, mainly of saplings for the framework 
of mud-huts, takes place in both the reserve and public land, and could interfere with 
the forest ecology (see also Seddon et al. 1995, 1996). 

In addition, cannabis and cardamom growers were encroaching on the forest re- 
serve as was evident during our visit in 1994 when several farm plots in the adjoining 
Public Land forest and forest reserve, totaling almost 120 ha, were burnt by the 
EUCFP forest rangers and local police who were trying to prevent such activity. Ef- 
forts to control this activity in the forest reserve are ongoing (M. I. L. Katigula & S. 
Johansson in litt.). Moreover, fires that went unchecked east of the summit were evi- 
dent in 1996. These fires, mostly employed to remove ground vegetation so that fields 
can be cultivated, appeared to have ventured just inside the forest reserve. 

The Public Land forest, pockets of which are located below the forest reserve, acts 
as a buffer zone where cultivation and limited usage of forest resources is permitted. 
Since 1994, rapid changes have occurred due to the increased demand for agricultural 
land. At least 20 acres of newly cultivated cardamom plots were noted in the Public 
Land in 1996. This form of cultivation involves the removal of most of the forest 
undergrowth and forest cannot regenerate during the cultivation of this crop (Hamilton 
& Mwasha 1989). Another factor that possibly hinders forest regeneration in the Pub- 
lic Land is livestock grazing. Sheep, cattle and goats were observed in 1994 and 1996 
in the Public Land forest, which serves as the only close source of fodder since the 
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slopes have been denuded in favour of subsistence farm plots. The pressure on the 
reserve could soon build up when the undergrowth in the Public Land is depleted. 

Most of the rare birds were located in the Public Land forest and it is possible that 
with increased human activities in the area, many of these globally threatened birds 
could face local extinction. It should be noted that some of the rare species, like the 
Long-billed Apalis, do occur in secondary forest (Stuart 1981); however, others may 
be negatively affected if the forest in this area is degraded to the point where very few 
trees exist. Severe degradation of this habitat would most likely affect species that 
survive at low densities like the Tanzania Mountain Weaver and Usambara Eagle 
Owl. 


Table 4. Land-use categories in Nilo FR (based on Johansson & Sandy 1996) 


Forest type/land-use area (ha) % 
Submontane forest 

Dense forest 1670.7 28.5 
Cultivation under forest 1738.1 29.6 
Lowland forest 
Dense forest 1190.3 20.3 
Poorly stocked forest 356.1 6.1 
Cultivation under forest 335.8 5.7 
Bush 169.7 2.9 
Peasant cultivation BI PRB) 6.3 
Barren land Biee 0.6 
Settlement 1.9 0.0 


Area of reserve 5872.1 


Conservation efforts and recommendations 


Prior to the 1990s, forest cover in the East Usambaras was being lost at a great rate due 
to the different human-related activities described above (see Hamilton & Bensted- 
Smith 1989). The East Usambara Catchment Forest Project (EUCFP) has improved 
the overall situation in the East Usambaras by curbing many of the most detrimental 
causes of forest destruction. Prior to 1993, a significant portion of the forest remained 
with no formal protection but the efforts of EUCFP to incorporate much of this into 
forest reserves is commendable. Nilo FR is a prime example of this effort. Prior to 
1994, it consisted of three separate forest reserves (Lutindi, Kilanga and Nkombola) 
with a total area of 3142 ha. By 1996, the area of Nilo FR increased to 5872 ha which 
included a significant additional portion of lowland and submontane forest. However, 
the lack of any jurisdiction over the exploitation of the adjacent Public Land forest 
threatens the long-term prospects for this reserve. The forest needs a coordinated man- 
agement scheme in the near future. If the villagers can be compensated, gazetting 
additional forest from the Public Land and other unprotected forest patches in the area 
into the existing reserve could serve as buffer zones for the larger and more extensive 
montane forest. This would give the forest a reasonable future, especially if farming is 
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prohibited in the more vulnerable sections of this mountain range. The local popula- 
tion should be allowed into such zones to obtain forest products only under carefully 
controlled conditions. 

It is unclear how detrimental pole cutting may be to the forest and further studies on 
the number of small trees cut per year in relation to forest degradation are needed, 
especially as the population of nearby villages continues to grow. Mounting pressure 
on the reserve itself may build up when the combination of pole-cutting and pit-saw- 
ing with livestock grazing and cannabis/cardamom cultivation in the Public Land de- 
stroys the forest undergrowth. Protection of this forest will conserve not only these 
rare birds and other fauna and flora, but also the rivers that run through this reserve and 
provide for the villages and farms below. Degradation or removal of this forest will 
severely affect the hydrology of this catchment area, important for the northern sector 
of these highlands (Bruen 1989). 

Further surveys in this area are also required. The forested Kilanga area has already 
been surveyed (Seddon et al. 1996), and surveys should also be made in the low alti- 
tude forest at Nkombola, where populations of threatened lowland specialists may 
well occur, as found in similar sites in this area (Evans & Anderson 1992, 1993, Evans 
et al. 1994, Hipkiss et al. 1994). 
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Satellite tracking of Kori Bustards Ardeotis kori in 
Kenya 


Peter Njoroge and Frédéric Launay 


The Kori Bustard Ardeotis kori is a bird of open grasslands and lightly wooded savannah (Urban et al. 
1986). It is endemic to Africa and occurs as two distinct populations, the race kori in southern Africa 
and the race struthiunculus, ranging from northwest Somalia and southeast Sudan through Kenya to 
north and central Tanzania (Johnsgard 1991). 

Though the species is still widespread (Zimmerman et al. 1996), its population is thought to be 
declining and becoming fragmented (Johnsgard 1991). The southern African race is already consid- 
ered Vulnerable in the South African Red Data Book (Brooke 1984). Threats include destruction of 
grasslands, illegal hunting and poisoning. The species is also susceptible to collision with overhead 
power lines, and to being killed while crossing roads (del Hoyo et al. 1996, Johnsgard 1991). 

The birds normally occur alone or in pairs, but occasionally flock to exploit clustered food re- 
sources. For example, they are known to gather on stubble fields in parts of Narok District following 
the wheat harvest (Bennun & Njoroge 1997), and they form loose aggregations after the rains (Mwangi 
& Karanja 1989). They are suspected to make wide-ranging movements in East Africa (Urban et al. 
1986, Mwangi & Karanja 1989), though there is little direct evidence for this. 

This note describes a preliminary study of Kori Bustard movements in Kenya using satellite track- 
ing. Our study was intended to test the feasibility of this method of tracking large bustards in East 
Africa. Satellite tracking has many advantages over other methods of monitoring movements, not least 
in that data can be collected regularly and remotely (Bennun & Njoroge 1997). If proved successful, 
the technology—including capture and harnessing techniques—could be used for research on more 
severely threatened bird species, such as Lesser Flamingos Phoeniconaias minor and Denham’s 
Bustard Neotis denhamii. 


Methods 


Two Kori Bustards (one adult male weighing 12 kg and one immature weighing 
7.5 kg) were caught at Game Ranching Ltd, an 8100-ha privately-owned game ranch 
situated on the Athi-Kapiti plains, 40 km southeast of Nairobi, on 15 and 16 June 
1996. The gently rolling terrain is mainly open grassland with scattered Balanites gla- 
bra and Acacia drepanolobium trees. 

After careful examination of the options, we decided to dazzle the bustards at night 
using a powerful spotlight (1 million candle power). This proved a safe and effective 
method. During two moonless nights, bustards were located and approached across 
the open grassy plains in a four-wheel-drive vehicle. At close range, the birds were 
dazzled, run down and trapped in a large, long-handled hoop net (1-m diameter; han- 
dle length 3 m; 1.5-cm gauge fishing net). After capture the bustards were gently re- 
strained by two people, and a hood placed over their heads to calm them. They were 
checked for parasites and injuries, and blood samples were taken (for further analysis 
in the laboratory). Satellite-transmitters (PTT) were then attached as a back-pack us- 
ing Teflon tapes (Bally Ribbon Mills, USA) and following a modified Brander (1968) 
technique. The PTT had three attachment points (two at the back and one at the front). 
The back loop and the neck loop were connected together on the belly of the birds by 
a breast loop. For attachment we used small metal buckles, which allowed for adjust- 
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ment of the length of the breast loop to the size of the bird. This design also allowed for 
fine adjustment of the PTT on the back of the bird. 

Two types of transmitters were used. One, weighing 90 g (Mariner Inc., Reg. No. 
7753), fitted on the adult bird, had a duty cycle of 6h on and 6h off; the second, 
weighing 35 g, (Microwave Inc. Reg. No. 26705), fitted on the immature bird, had a 
duty cycle of 8 h on and 24 h off for seven days and then 8 h on and 96 h off for the rest 
of its lifespan. The latter transmitter was also provided with a temperature sensor, 
allowing measurement of the ambient temperature of the bird’s location, after correc- 
tion, as described by Osborne et al. (1997a). The bustards were released within 45 min 
of capture. 

Tracking data were collected through the Argos system (Tillade 1992) and their 
quality categorized in several classes (3, 2, 1, 0, A, B and Z, in order of best to worst 
quality). These classes are based on satellite-transmitter geometry during a pass of the 
satellite, the number of signals during the pass and transmitter frequency stability. In 
addition, for a location to be made available it must test positive for at least two of four 
plausibility tests, The estimated theoretical accuracy for each class are: Class 3 = bet- 
ter than 150 m; Class 2 = better than 350 m; Class 1 = better than 1000 m; Class 0 = 
over 1000 m. The Argos system does not provide an accuracy estimate for classes A, B 
and Z (they are locations without guarantee), but, by looking at the quality parameters, 
one can determine which class A locations are of good quality and infer an accuracy 
equivalent to that of class 0 and above. Classes 0, 1, 2 and 3 have 95% of the locations 
within 3 km (Tillade 1992). For our analysis we only used data of quality A and better. 
From the data obtained we analysed movements, area used and distances travelled. 


Results and discussion 


The transmitter on the adult bird malfunctioned after a few sporadic locations, which 
were not analysable. The transmitter on the immature bird provided data for a period 
of 7 months, during which 94 locations were obtained. Of these, 68% were of class A 
or better. Ambient temperatures provided by this transmitter ranged from 13.4° to 
46.6°C, with an average of 26.4°C. The minimum total distance travelled by the im- 
mature bird (the sum of all interlocation distances) was 607.4 km over a period of 
215 days. On average, the bird travelled 9.6 km (minimum 1.1 km, maximum 39.3 
km) between successive locations, but covered a mean distance of 1.5 kmd'! (s.p. 
2.33). It ranged over an area of 875 km/?, based on the 95% harmonic mean method of 
estimating home range size (White & Garrott 1990). Apart from two large movements 
to the east and west of the capture site, the bird stayed within c. 10 km of the capture 
site for most of the study period. All locations made between June and December 1996 
are summarized in Fig. 1. 

Our results, albeit incomplete, show that large bustards can be tracked using satel- 
lite transmitters. The many small-amplitude movements and short interlocation dis- 
tances suggest that the immature bird was resident in the area, and was exploiting a 
series of habitat patches (Osborne et al. 1997b, Combreau & Smith 1996, del Hoyo et 
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Figure 1. Movements of an immature Kori Bustard (PTT Reg. No. 26705) tracked by 
satellite and the quality of relocation points between 6 June and 13 December 1996 in 
central Kenya. Location quality code symbols: grey triangle = 0, solid circle = 1, star = 2, 
open circle = 3, solid square = A. The solid rectangle in the small map of Kenya 
represents the area of the main map 


al. 1996). The two much longer interlocation distances could represent exploratory 
movements: these are typical of immature birds (Maclean 1990), and have also been 
recorded in the Houbara Bustard Chlamydotis undulata (Combreau & Smith 1996). 
Further investigation is necessary to determine the causal factors that lead to these 
movements. 
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Variability of wintering waders at a roost 
in coastal Kenya 


Luca Biddau and Mauro Fasola 


Many wader species gather in monospecific flocks during rising tides and later congregate in large 
heterospecific groups in undisturbed sites close to the feeding areas (Ferns 1992). Along the coast of 
Kenya, waterbirds spread widely to forage on sandy beaches and on reefs during low tide, so counts at 
roosts are the only technique which can provide complete data (Bibby et al. 1992). Usually only one or 
two roosts can be censused per day, within two hours of the high tide. In order to census the waders on 
a long stretch of coast with several roosting sites, many days are needed. It is also necessary to assume 
that the birds have a relatively strong roost fidelity, otherwise double counts may occur. However, 
small scale movements are known to occur in response to specific weather conditions (Bainbridge & 
Minton 1978, Townshend 1981) including drought (Lane 1987) and heavy winter rains (Warnock et 
al., 1995), moon phase (Hale 1980) and tides (Ruiz et al. 1989, Shuford et al. 1989). It has been 
suggested that counts should be repeated several times, and that at least five counts should be con- 
ducted over a winter period, since “it is almost certain that some of them will have to be discarded” 
(Prater 1979, Rapold et al., 1985, Bibby et al. 1992). We focused our attention on a waterbird roosting 
site on the Kenyan coast, where few data are available on waterbird populations (Britton & Britton 
1976, Pearson & Britton 1980) and assessed the variations in waterbird numbers from December 1994 
to February 1995. 


Study area and methods 


Three wader roosts were found in the 16-km Tiwi—Diani—Galu stretch of seashore, 
south of Mombasa. The Tiwi roost was the northernmost one and was occupied daily. 
The birds started to form small conspecific flocks 2—3 hours before high tide, gradually 
congregated into a single roost, then left again approximately 2—3 hours after high 
tide, reaching the sandy shores and banks in small heterospecific parties and beginning 
to feed. The precise arrival and departure times depended on the amount of exposed 
shores and banks, which in turn depended on the type of tide (spring, neap or interme- 
diate). Roosts were formed twice per 24 hours, usually once in daylight and once at 
night. 

The study was carried out on the northern end of Diani Beach, at a roosting site on 
the mouth of the Tiwi River. The estuary was less than 100 m wide; its water level 
fluctuated daily with the tides and decreased from December to February owing to the 
dry season. A wader roost was constantly present on the small muddy islands and 
sandy bars, 300 m from the shore. From 23 December 1994 to 15 February 1995 we 
repeated 14 counts (including two re-counts within the same day) from a fixed position 
and using a 30 x 60 telescope, within | hour from high tide. All the birds were 
identified to species except for Greater and Lesser Sandplovers (Charadrius 
leschenaultii and C. mongolus). These species were lumped because they were not 
identifiable when the birds were resting or sleeping in compact groups. The total 
number of Common Sandpiper Actitis hypoleucos was probably underestimated, as 
the species also scatters along the river banks during the high tide, but our figures 
reflect the presence at the roost. 
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Results 


Fourteen wader species were recorded at the roost during the study period (see Fig. 1), 
on average 11.5 + 1.16 sp (range 9-13 species) per count. Two additional species of 
waders (White-fronted Sandplover Charadrius marginatus and Spotted Redshank 
Tringa erythropus) were observed within 100 m of the roosting site and another (Euro- 
pean Oystercatcher Haematopus ostralegus) in the surrounding beaches. The changes 
in number of the 14 wader species at the roost are shown in Fig. 1. Fluctuations oc- 
curred in all the species. The mean number of waders at the roost was 666.2 + 108.1 
(range 445-848). No clear seasonal pattern was apparent and there was no correlation 
between date and the number of roosting birds (Spearman rank correlation, r.=0.15, 
= 12, ns). No correlations were found among the number of the four most abundant 
species (Greater and Lesser Sandplovers lumped together). 
The wintering community of waders can be divided into four main categories: 


1. Five species were observed during every census, with on average more than 100 
individuals: Grey Plover Pluvialis squatarola, Greater/Lesser Sandplovers, 
Sanderling Calidris alba and Curlew Sandpiper Calidris ferruginea (Fig. 1a). 


2. Four species were observed during every census, with on average less than 30 
birds: Ringed Plover Charadrius hiaticula, Greenshank Tringa nebularia, 
Ruddy Turnstone Arenaria interpres, Terek Sandpiper Xenus cinereus (Fig. 1b). 


3. One species was observed in more than 50% of the censuses, but with few (<10) 
individuals: Common Sandpiper Actitis hypoleucos (Fig. Ic). 


4. Four species were observed in less than 50% of the censuses, with few (usually 
<10) individuals: Crab Plover Dromas ardeola, Caspian Plover Charadrius 
asiaticus, Whimbrel Numenius phaeopus and Little Stint Calidris minuta (Fig. 
Ic). 


Overall, single counts provided estimates that deviated from the mean by an aver- 
age of 42%, for the combined set of species in Fig. 1. Deviations from the mean counts 
were inversely correlated with the average number of birds (Fig. 2). The species in 
category 1 showed similar, relatively small mean deviations (19% for Greater/Lesser 
Sandplovers, 23% for Grey Plover, 25% for Curlew Sandpiper, 32% for Sanderling). 
These were higher for category 2 (25% for Greenshank, 40% for Ringed Plover, 50% 
for Terek Sandpiper, 64% for Ruddy Turnstone), and highest for those in categories 3 
and 4 (16% for Caspian Plover, 28% for Whimbrel, 55% for Common Sandpiper, 60% 
for Crab Plover, 112% for Little Stint). 7 


Discussion 


The wader community included a relative small number of species, particularly if 
compared with inland water bodies in Kenya (Fasola et al. 1993). However, these low 
numbers are normal for the East African coast (Petersen ef al. 1988). Noteworthy 1s 
the absence of Eurasian Curlew Numenius arquata, Marsh Sandpiper Tringa 
stagnatalis and Wood Sandpiper T. glareola, considered regular visitors to the coast 
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Figure 1. Changes in the number of birds during the 14 censuses. The figures for each 
species are the mean number for the days when the species was present, and the 95% 
confidence limits of the mean 
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Figure 2. Relation between mean absolute deviation from the mean and the total number 
of birds counted. Calculations were made using all counts (including those where the 
species was not present, open squares) and using only those counts when the species was 
present (dashes). The most abundant species showed no difference between the two sets 
of calculations 


(Short et al. 1990). Over 80% of the community was represented by only four species 
(Greater/Lesser Sandplover, Curlew Sandpiper and Sanderling) in all the counts, and 
these are the same dominant species found in previous counts in the same area 
(Pearson 1984). Caspian Plover and Crab Plover (which are rare on the southern Ken- 
yan coast: Short et al. 1990) and Little Stint and Whimbrel (which are scarce south of 
Mombasa and only in favourable sites: Brengballe et al. 1990) made up most of the 
variation in number of species from the average. No new species arrived in large num- 
bers, so we can assume that the community was composed by the ten species regularly 
observed. 

The fluctuations in the number of birds present at the roost were marked. This vari- 
ation could bias an estimate of the overall number based on a single count by as much 
as 30%. For a single species, this could give a difference of a factor of three times with 
respect to the previous count and four times with respect to other counts in the same 
season. We cannot exclude the possibility of a passage of birds along the coast or 
movements among suitable feeding areas, but it is also possible that the birds are 
mostly overwintering in a fixed area. The abundant species are likely to gain by the 
exploitation of trophic resources in a favourable site (which might well include more 
than one roost), and no limiting factors other than tide are known (Fasola & Biddau 
1997). Because these species commonly aggregate during feeding, increasingly so 
during the rising tide, there may be only a few, large flocks that choose between neigh- 
bouring roosts, thus causing a strong quantitative variation in overall numbers during 
consecutive counts. We observed conspicuous movements of some species (particu- 
larly Grey Plover and Ruddy Turnstone) and sometimes small groups of Ringed 
Plover aggregated on the beach along the shore, but we never saw flocks moving from 
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one roost site to another during the high tides. Human disturbance along the sandy 
spits can cause the birds to fly to a second gathering site and then to join a neighbour- 
ing roost. This was observed on some occasions, but can be considered unusual. 

The closest roost site to the one studied was located 6 km further south. This roost 
was not recorded in a previous study in this area (Pearson 1984) and could be consid- 
ered an offshoot of the former big roost at Tiwi. The total number of birds counted in 
the two roosts in the same day is close to the number counted before in only one roost 
(1490 versus 1607: Pearson 1984). The only marked difference between the two 
counts is the decrease in number of Ruddy Turnstones, which were observed in large 
numbers further south on Galu Beach. 

Future investigations with individually marked birds would clarify the extent of 
birds’ fidelity to a single roost. We conclude that a single count of a wader roost site 
could provide a good estimate of the number of species. However, single counts pro- 
vide numerical estimates for the overall community that may deviate considerably 
from the mean, though the deviation is smaller for the most numerous species. 
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Breeding and moult cycles of the Yellow-bellied 
Greenbul Chlorocichla flaviventris 
in coastal Tanzania 


C. O. F. Mlingwa 


Little published information is available on the annual cycles of breeding and moult of the Yellow- 
bellied Greenbul Chlorocichla flaviventris (see Keith et al. 1992). As part of a study on the ecology of 
bulbuls (Pycnonotidae) in coastal Tanzania, breeding and moult of the Yellow-bellied Greenbul were 
examined. The aim of this paper is twofold, first to show the seasonality of the two physiological 
events, and second to make available the results for comparison with studies elsewhere of this or other 
related species in Africa. 


Study area and methods 


The data were collected from mist-netted birds during the period January 1989 to June 
1990 and from June 1994 to May 1995 in coastal thickets and forests of Tanzania 
between 6°10’-8°23’S and 38°35’—-39°20’E. The climatic features in the study area 
have been described in detail by Griffiths (1958). He noted that the area has a rainfall 
pattern comprising two wet seasons, ‘long’ rains in March and May and ‘short’ rains 
in October-December. In between the wet seasons, there is a short, relatively dry pe- 
riod in January and February and a long dry season in June and September. Recent 
information on the rainfall pattern in the study area has been provided by Mlingwa 
(1993). 

For each bird, I recorded biometric data, moult and whether a brood patch was 
present, and finally released it after banding with a numbered aluminium ring of the 
East Africa Natural History Society. 

Presence of a brood patch was considered to indicate breeding activity (Brooke 
1985). For moult, I examined the remiges (primaries and secondaries), rectrices, and 
the head and body feathers. Only the moult of the primaries is considered here, for it 
spans the entire moulting period, and is therefore a reasonable index of the whole 
moult (Fogden 1972, Hanmer 1978). 

Individual primary feather growth was scored on a scale from 0 (= old) to 5 (= new 
fully grown) (Ginn & Melville 1983). Since the Yellow-bellied Greenbul has ten pri- 
maries on each wing, the maximum score per wing is 50. 

Moult was considered to be interrupted if, among the ten primaries, there were 
inner new fully-grown feathers and outer old ones (Ginn & Melville 1983). 


Results 


Birds with brood patches were caught during October to March, and primary moult 
was recorded from December to July (Table 1). The lengths of breeding and moulting 
seasons for the population were therefore six and eight months respectively. Figure | 
shows the progression of primary moult score in each month. Using the regression 
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Table 1. Incidence of brood patches and primary moult of adult Chlorocichla flaviventris 
in coastal Tanzania 


Months O N D J F M A M J J A S 


No. examined 8 4 8 12 8 4 y, D 1 Da 5 qi 
% with 

brood patch 38 25 50 58 50 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 
% moulting 0 0 25 25 50 50). 100... 50 0 10 0 0 


primary moult score 
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months 


Figure 1. Primary moult score in adult Chlorocichla flaviventris. Numbers indicate the 
sample size for each dot. Dots without a number represent one bird. 
e refers to interrupted moult 


method of estimating the duration of moult of individual birds, the equation (taking 28 
December as day 1) is 


date = 3.88 + 3.82 (moult score). 


The estimated duration was 195 days. 

There were marked individual variations in the onset of primary moult, the earliest 
being in December and the latest possibly in April for those birds which had not began 
feather replacement in March (see Fig. 1). 

Replacement of primary feathers followed the pattern usual for passerine birds, 
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- initiated from inside descendently (Ginn & Melville 1983). Moult on the two wings 
was symmetrical, as found in other bulbuls (Hanmer 1978). Interrupted primary moult 
was recorded in only one individual in February (Fig. 1). 


Discussion 


Breeding and moult were seasonal, the onset of the former coinciding with the begin- 
ning of the ‘short’ rains in October and terminating at the start of the ‘long’ rains in 
March. This situation suggests that the Yellow-bellied Greenbul avoids breeding dur- 
ing heavy rains in April and May. Such a breeding cycle resembles that of the Zanzibar 
Sombre Greenbul Andropadus importunus and the Common Bulbul Pycnonotus 
barbatus in the same area (Mlingwa 1993). 

In the population as a whole, primary moult was initiated at the end of the ‘short’ 
rains in December and completed most likely in September or October, for birds were 
still moulting in July (see Fig. 1). The moulting season also ends in October in the 
Common Bulbul in coastal Tanzania (Mlingwa 1993). 

Within the population there was a four-month period of overlap of breeding and 
moulting seasons, between the end of the ‘short’ rains in December and the start of the 
‘long’ rains in March. This period has been shown to be the most favourable part of the 
year in terms of food supply (Mlingwa 1997). 

It is likely that adult birds which complete breeding earlier also start annual moult 
earlier, hence the intraspecific variation in the onset of primary feather replacement. 
Another, but not exclusive, possibility is that the sexes have differing commitments 
towards brooding, so that in males moult starts earlier than in females (see Snow 1976, 
Greig-Smith 1980, Zann 1985). 

Compared with observations made in southern Africa (Hanmer 1978, Vernon 
1978), C. flaviventris has protracted breeding and moulting seasons in coastal Tanza- 
nia. Here there seems to be a prolonged availability of abundant food such as ripe 
fleshy fruits (Mlingwa 1993, 1997), and this seems to sustain the two annual events for 
long periods. 

Although a regression method is likely to have overestimated the duration of 
feather replacement (see Underhill & Zuchinni 1988), the rate of moult was slow. 
Feather replacement was initiated towards the end of December and birds with com- 
pleted moult were noted in May (Fig. 1), about a five-month period. A long duration of 
primary moult has been recorded in other bulbul species in coastal Tanzania (Mlingwa 
1993, 1996) and elsewhere in Africa (e.g. Britton 1972, Hanmer 1978, Dowsett & 
Dowsett-Lemaire 1984, Mann 1985). Such a phenomenon has been described by 
Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1984) as energetically less stressful. In coastal Tanza- 
nia, prolonged moulting is perhaps much more important for birds replacing their pri- 
mary feathers during the June-September dry season, which is a lean period in terms of 
food supply (Mlingwa 1997). 

The near absence of interrupted moult in the Yellow-bellied Greenbul is also a 
feature of other bulbul species found in the study area (Mlingwa 1993, 1996). 


BD C. O. F. Mlingwa 
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Fluctuations and movements in a group of Lesser 
Flamingos Phoeniconaias minor in Kyambura Game 
Reserve, southwest Uganda 


Oliver Kriiger 


In this century, the Greater and Lesser Flamingo Phoenicopterus (ruber) roseus and Phoeniconaias 
minor have been studied in great detail in East Africa (Jenkin 1957, Brown 1958, Brown & Root 1971, 
Brown et al. 1972, Din & Eltringham 1976). The species are known from nearly all of the Rift Valley 
lakes between Ethiopia and Tanzania. Brown (1975) estimated the East African population of Lesser 
Flamingos at 4 000 000 birds and the Greater Flamingo at 50 000. Though some well-known scientists 
and many amateurs have done an impressive amount of work, the movements of flamingos between 
the breeding lakes in Kenya and Tanzania (Brown 1975) and other alkaline lakes in eastern Africa are 
not fully understood. 

Since 1906, Lesser Flamingos have been reported in the literature from Uganda, when breeding 
was reported on Lake Kikorongo in the Queen Elizabeth National Park (former Rwenzori National 
Park, cf. Din & Eltringham 1976). Pitman (1942) reported breeding attempts from 1936 and 1938 on 
Lake Kikorongo, but since then no breeding attempt has been reported. 

During the two-month period between 14 July and 18 September 1994, population fluctuations and 
movements of the Lesser Flamingo were investigated between three alkaline lakes in Kyambura Game 
Reserve, southwest Uganda. The influence of the rainy season and rainfall on pattern of movements 
was examined. 


Methods 


Study site 


Kyambura Game Reserve (30°08’E and 0°09’S) is located in south-west Uganda and 
serves as a buffer zone for the northern part of the Queen Elizabeth National Park (Fig. 
1). Natural borders are the Kazinga Channel and Lake George in the north and the 
Kyambura Gorge in the west. To the east and south are plantations and villages. Mean 
altitude is 1150 m above sea-level and the annual level of rainfall is around 1000 mm. 
The Game Reserve covers an area of 156 km? consisting mainly of grassland, bush 
grassland and woodland in addition to small areas of swamp and lakeshores (Kriiger & 
Johnson 1996). The Game Reserve has five main lakes, all of them crater lakes, but 
only Lake Maseche, Lake Bugusha and Lake Nsheny1 are saline. 

Lake Maseche is located a few hundred metres west of the western shore of Lake 
George in the eastern part of the Game Reserve. Its surface covers an area of c. 80 ha, 
varying in surface-size with rainfall more markedly than the other lakes. It has the 
lowest mean water level and in some years completely dries up (L. Nortje, pers. 
comm.). There are no steep crater walls around the lake. 

Lake Bugusha is located 0.5 km west and 0.5 km south of Lake Maseche and covers 
a total of c. 110 ha. Its surface-size varies by only a few per cent between the seasons. 
It has steeper crater walls than Lake Maseche, which are up to 50 m high, and has the 
highest mean water level. 
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Figure |. Map of Kyambura Game Reserve showing the five crater lakes. Fl = freshwater 
lakes, QENP = Queen Elizabeth National Park, 1 = Lake Maseche, 2 = Lake Bugusha, 
3 = Lake Nshenyi 


Lake Nshenyi lies 6 km south of Lake Bugusha and 2 km north of the reserve 
boundary. The area covered by this lake is c. 170 ha, with a fluctuation in size and 
mean water level between that of Lake Maseche and Lake Bugusha. It has the steepest 
and highest crater walls, with an average height of 100 m. 

The first report of Lesser Flamingos within Kyambura Game Reserve dates back to 
1947, when Pitman (1949) found 100 individuals on Lake Maseche. Since then, some 
reports have been presented by Din & Eltringham (1976), who found a total number of 
2351 on 25 September 1974 on the three lakes, with the largest group of 1847 on Lake 
Nsheny}. 


Data collection 


To determine the fluctuations in numbers of birds present in the reserve, flamingos on 
each of the three salt lakes were counted on one day, at least twice per month. Count- 
ing birds on each lake on the same day greatly reduced the chance of recording the 
same individual twice, because movements mainly take place at night (Brown 1975). 
Lake Maseche and Lake Bugusha were counted daily or at least twice per week to 
investigate the correlation between time since last rainfall and flamingo numbers. If 
both lakes were visited on one day, flamingo densities were lumped in the analysis to 
ensure independence of data points. Counts were made using 10 x 50 binoculars; num- 
bers up to 100 were counted by individuals, up to 1000 by groups of 5 and above 1000 
by groups of 10 flamingos. Counts lasted from minutes for small groups to more than 
two hours for the whole group on Lake Nshenyi. I determined the amount of rainfall 
visually and classified it as either low, moderate or heavy. 
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Results 


Fluctuations of flamingos in the reserve 


Figure 2 shows that the population decreased consistently between May and Septem- 
ber 1994 (7? = 0.79, df = 8, P < 0.001; counts in May and June made by the Uganda 
Game Department). In April 1994, only between 1000 and 2000 flamingos were re- 
corded, mostly on Lake Nshenyi and Lake Maseche (A. Brock-Doyle, pers. comm.). 
The steep rates of decrease were related to heavier rains in May (L. Nortje, pers. 
~comm.) and the start of the rainy season in August. A strong relationship between 
decreasing numbers of flamingos and heavy rainfall has also been reported by Brown 
& Root (1971) and Din & Eltringham (1976). 

This trend was not fully consistent, because some flamingos stayed on Lake 
Nshenyi and on Lake Kikorongo in the Queen Elizabeth National Park. Normally, the 
flamingos leave the reserve around September, but in 1993 and 1994 some remained 
(L. Nortje, pers. comm.). 


number of flamingos 


11 May 10 Jun 11 Jul 10 Aug 10 Sep 
date in 1994 


Figure 2. Decrease in the number of Lesser Flamingos between May 1994 and September 
1994 in Kyambura Game Reserve, with regression line 


Relationship between surface-size, rainfall and flamingo numbers 


The mean densities of flamingos were significantly different between the three lakes 
(ANOVA, F, ,, = 38.5, P < 0.001, Fig. 3). The density on Lake Nshenyi was much higher 
than that on the other lakes, while there was no significant difference between Lake 
Bugusha and Lake Maseche (anova, F, ,, = 0.06, P = 0.82). Lake Nshenyi held be- 
tween 60% and 100% of the reserve’s flamingos during the survey. The group on Lake 
Bugusha was almost always bigger than on Lake Maseche. The pattern of movements 
indicated that after rain the whole group of flamingos on Lake Maseche and Lake 
Bugusha, or a high percentage of it, flew to Lake Nshenyi. There was a significant 
positive correlation between the density of flamingos on Lake Bugusha or Lake 
Maseche and time since last rainfall (r7 = 0.80, df = 9, P < 0.001, Fig. 4). Some indi- 
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viduals returned fairly quickly from Lake Nshenyi and the number on Lake Maseche 
and Lake Bugusha gradually increased as long as it stayed dry. The flamingos returned 
in discrete groups but in no case were more than 1200 observed either on Lake 
Maseche or Lake Bugusha. 
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Figure 3. Mean densities of flamingos on the three alkaline lakes in Kyambura Game 
Reserve during the survey (error bars show one standard deviation) 
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days since last rainfall 


Figure 4. Density of flamingos on Lake Maseche or Lake Bugusha in relation to time 
since last rainfall in days, with regression line 


Discussion 


The size of the group of flamingos and the fact that some stayed in the reserve for the 
whole year are phenomena reported in 1936 and 1938 (Pitman 1942), and 1961 (Din & 
Eltringham 1976). In these years there were heavy rains or drought at the breeding and 
feeding lakes in Tanzania and Kenya which led to fluctuations of the water level and 
made these biotopes unsuitable (Brown & Root 1971). The number of flamingos in the 
reserve decreases soon after the rainy season starts. The reason is very likely food 
availability (Jenkin 1957, Brown 1975), with the birds moving to other lakes or to their 
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breeding grounds. However, the period of investigation was short and there is no di- 
rect evidence for changing food availability with rainfall, so firm conclusions cannot 
be drawn. 

Din & Eltringham (1976) predicted that higher numbers of flamingos should be 
expected in the reserve in the 1990s, which is verified by this study. As Brown (1975) 
points out, a relationship seems to exist between rainfall, water alkalinity and food 
availability. The Lesser Flamingo has a narrow ecological niche with regard to its 
food, usually specializing on the cyanophyte Spirulina spp. (Jenkin 1957). The popu- 
lation density of Spirulina fluctuates with the alkalinity (Jenkin 1957). The dilution 
effect of rainfall might be particularly great in small lakes, explaining the movement in 
Kyambura from the smaller lakes to Lake Nshenyi after rain. 

Another explanation why the largest group was found always on Lake Nshenyi 
might be protection from predation. Brown (1958) reported that African Fish Eagles 
Haliaeetus vocifer kill Lesser Flamingos as do Marabou Storks Leptoptilos crumen- 
iferus, Spotted Hyaenas Crocuta crocuta and other predators. Access for mammals to 
Lake Nshenyi is more difficult than to the other lakes, because of the high crater walls. 
In addition, the density of African Fish Eagles and Marabou Storks is much higher at 
Lake Maseche and Lake Bugusha because the Kazinga Channel, where these species 
breed, is nearby (Kriiger 1997). Nonetheless, at Lake Nshenyi two flamingos were 
killed by African Fish Eagles during the study. 

Breeding attempts have been reported elsewhere in East Africa when the condi- 
tions at Lake Natron are unsuitable. Brown & Root (1971) report that security is a 
significant factor influencing breeding attempts, and the lakes in Kyambura Game 
Reserve are still relatively remote from human interference. But as Din & Eltringham 
(1976) point out, the small size of the lakes and the high density of predators like 
African Fish Eagles make it unlikely that flamingos can breed successfully here. How- 
ever, in 1995 breeding attempts were made at Lake Maseche (A. Byaruhanga, pers. 
comm.). 
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Why are Kenyan Common Kestrels Falco tinnunculus 
rufescens so scarce? Clues from Lake Baringo 


Anthony J. van Zyl, George Amutete and Sally T. Newton 


Africa has a large diversity of birds of prey and, in the absence of first-world development and urbani- 
zation, many regions still have healthy raptor populations (Brown 1970). However, some anomalies 
still exist, such as the apparent scarcity of resident Common Kestrels Falco tinnunculus rufescens in 
East Africa (Brown 1980). 

Common Kestrels have a wide distribution ranging over most of Africa, Europe and Asia. Eleven 
subspecies have been distinguished (Village 1990) and most are common in their ranges. F. t. 
rufescens has the widest distribution of the subspecies in Africa. It is found over west, central and east 
Africa excluding areas dominated by tropical rain forest. 

We surveyed Common Kestrels along the cliffs near Lake Baringo in Kenya to investigate whether 
they were indeed scarce in suitable habitat as the literature suggests. 


Study area and methods 


Lake Baringo is a 168 km? freshwater lake situated in the Rift Valley in central Kenya 
(0°36¢N, 36°O¢E). The topography and habitats in the area have been described in 
detail by Stevenson (undated). Papyrus and other water-associated vegetation is found 
around the lake while Acacia woodland dominates the vegetation elsewhere. The cli- 
mate is hot and dry, with a variable annual rainfall averaging 650 mm per year, most of 
which falls between April and August. The mean daily temperature ranges from an 
average minimum of 16.7°C to an average maximum of 32.5°C (data from 1957- 
1980, Kenya Meteorological Department 1984). 

Basalt cliffs occur on both the eastern and western sides of the lake. This study 
focused on 9300 m of cliff near the main Marigat—Loruk road on the western side. 
Most of the cliff was suitable for breeding kestrels as it was high (mean = 43 m, sp 
14.9, n = 17 sites), mainly vertical (71% of the cliff line) and with a high diversity 
(mean = 19 species/h) and abundance of birds (mean = 81 individuals/h). 

The survey was conducted between 5 and 21 October 1995. A set of characteristics 
of the cliff, surrounding habitat and animal life (Table 1) were collected by one or two 
observers in the early morning or late afternoon from a number of equidistant posi- 
tions along the cliff and notes were made on all raptors seen in the vicinity. 


Results 


Four pairs of kestrels and two unpaired individuals were resident on the cliffs, and 
used approximately 4370 m (47%) of the cliff length. This was the highest part of the 
cliff line (mean height 53 m, sp 11.5 m), was vertical and relatively free of trees grow- 
ing out of the cliff. It had a dry river bed below it with high riverine woodland. Human 
presence (tourist birdwatchers, herdboys with stock and local people collecting water 
nearby) was relatively high at the base of the cliff. A pair of Lanner Falcons Falco 
biarmicus and Verreaux’s Eagles Aquila verreauxii also nested on the section used by 
the kestrels. 
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Table 1: Parameters measured from predetermined points along the cliff near the 
Marigat—Loruk road 


Cliff characteristics 
Estimated height (to the nearest 5 m) 
Direction in which the cliff was facing 
Aspect of the cliff (estimated to the nearest 10 degrees) 
Continuity of the cliff (broken/not broken) 
Number of trees growing out of the cliff (on a scale of 1 to 3) 
Presence of a river below the cliff (yes/no) 
Presence of water below the cliff (yes/no) 
Visibility to left and right (estimated to the nearest 10 m) 


Vegetation characteristics in the vicinity of the cliff 
Habitat type (thornbush, riverine bush, low scrub) 
Ground cover (on a scale of | to 5) 

Presence of humans (on a scale of 1 to 3) 
Overall openness of the surrounding habitat (open/thick) 


Bird population characteristics 
Number of species seen 
Number of individuals seen 
Raptor species seen and how many of each 
Presence of a raptor nest on the cliff 


Three kestrel pairs were seen copulating and courtship feeding. The presumed nest 
sites (holes or ledges where courtship displays took place) of the four pairs were 
confined to a section of 2500 m (28% of the available cliff) approximately in the mid- 
die of the cliff line. Distances between adjacent nest sites were 900 m, 300 m and 
900 m. 

There was no significant correlation between any of the environmental parameters 
measured and the use of the cliff by kestrels during this study (y’ test, P >0.05), despite 
the kestrels choosing the highest section of cliff. Any preference could be diluted by 
the kestrels using less suitable parts of the cliff while moving to foraging areas away 
from the cliffs. 


Discussion 


The cliffs at Lake Baringo support a variety of cliff-nesting raptors, indicating good 
quality cliff habitat (Stevenson undated). Furthermore, the survey at the cliffs revealed 
a high diversity and abundance of potential prey. It would therefore be expected that 
competition would be high for nest sites. Common Kestrels have been known to nest 
very close together (Village 1990, Bustamante 1994) and it can be expected that this 
would happen in optimal situations or on isolated cliffs in suitable habitat. Inter-nest 
distances of Kenyan kestrels on the Lake Baringo cliffs were small, supporting the 
idea that kestrels were able to nest close to each other in an area with a limiting re- 
source. However, the absence of kestrels over half of the cliff line meant that overall 
density for the area was much lower than in Europe (one pair per 2325 m in Kenya 
versus per. 1000-1500 m in Europe; Village 1990). These densities correspond with 
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low densities found in an area where nesting sites were limited in South Africa (one 
pair per 2000-2500 m; van Zyl 1993). Furthermore, resident Common Kestrels are 
not often seen from Kenyan roads, unlike other countries (A. van Zyl, pers. obs.) and 
their distribution is limited to the eastern rocky habitats in Kenya (Lewis & Pomeroy 
1989). Thus, this survey supports Brown’s (1980) original finding that Common Kes- 
trels are scarce in Kenya. 

Why did kestrels not use the whole cliff line for breeding? No correlation was 

found between kestrel density and cliff habitat variables, either indicating that inap- 
propriate parameters were measured or that most of the cliff was suitable for kestrel 
nesting. Part of the cliff was used by two unpaired individuals that possibly were un- 
able to obtain mates. This would suggest that the number of kestrels in the population 
was low, with only a small floating population. Adding two more breeding pairs to the 
cliff would increase kestrel densities to the levels recorded in Europe. 
Jenkins (1991) showed that there was a significant decline in Peregrine Falcon den- 
sity with decrease in latitude. Peregrine Falcons in the tropics also selected higher 
cliffs than their temperate counterparts. Jenkins ascribed this to an increase in hunting 
success from the cliffs in areas were food availability was low. While Common Kes- 
trels in this study seemed to select the highest section of cliff, they only hunted from 
the cliff occasionally, rather choosing to hunt from trees. 

A possible explanation for the low density of kestrels and their selection of a par- 
ticular section of the cliff could be predator avoidance, although there is only circum- 
stantial evidence for this. Vervet Monkeys Cercopithecus aethiops have been re- 
corded preying on birds (Smithers 1983) and were regularly seen foraging in the fig 
trees on the cliff face, even on vertical cliffs. On two occasions Vervet Monkeys 
chased kestrels that were perched in trees above the cliff, and on one occasion appar- 
ently attempting to catch the bird. 

This short study suggests that in an area with good nesting habitat and food supply, 
kestrel densities are much lower than would be expected. Limiting factors such as food 
supply and nest site availability can be discounted. Predation pressures on breeding 
populations in Kenya may be high, thus limiting the availability of potential mates in 
the floating population. 
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Short communications 


Melodious Warbler Hippolais polyglotta at Ngulia, Kenya—first record for 
East Africa 


On 19 November 1995, on a day with a large and varied passerine catch, an unusual 
warbler was netted at dawn at Ngulia Lodge, Tsavo West National Park, Kenya 
(3°00’S, 38°13’E). Its head and bill shape and worn olive upperparts were at first 
glance like those of the many Marsh Warblers being ringed at the time, but moulting 
inner primaries, yellower underparts and a more rounded wing quickly marked it out 
as something different. The rather short undertail coverts and square tail indicated that 
it was a Hippolais warbler. Icterine Warbler H. icterina (a rare visitor at Ngulia) was 
considered, but the winglength (70.5 mm) was too short, and the wing formula wrong 
(first primary too long and second too short). The crown shape was more rounded than 
that typical of either Icterine or Olivaceous Warbler H. pallida elaeica. Plumage, soft 
part, structural and size characters all fitted those of Melodious Warbler Hippolais 
polyglotta and it was identified as such. 
A full description was taken, as follows: 
Plumage: Upperparts worn, olive with slight greenish tinge, rather paler on ramp. Whole 
underparts pale yellowish, more strongly yellow on newly growing feathers on centre of 
throat and breast. Lores and ear coverts pale olive, tinged buffish yellow. Supercilium pale 
yellow, quite prominent to c. 3 mm behind eye, merging into ear coverts further back. Un- 
moulted larger wing feathers brown with paler outer edges; smaller wing coverts olive; no 
pale panel on secondaries. New wing feathers (inner primaries and their coverts, greater cov- 
erts, centre tertial) blackish brown, greater coverts with broad greenish olive outer edges, 
centre tertial with narrow pale brown fringe but no bright outer edge. Bend of wing and 


underwing coverts pale yellow. New tail feathers dark olive, old outer pair faded brown with 
paler buffish tip. 


Soft parts: Iris blackish brown; legs dark brownish grey; bill blackish horn above, paler 
along cutting edge, pinkish below. 

Measurements (in mm): wing 70.5; tail 54; tarsus 20.5; bill length, to skull 16, to rear of 
nostril 11.5; bill width across rear of nostril 4.8. Weight 9.0 g (fat score 0). 


Wing formula (primaries numbered from outermost inward): P3 = P4 longest; P5 
-0.5 mm, P6 -4 mm, (new P7 growing), new P10 -10 mm; P2 -5 mm, shorter than P5; small 
P1 quite broad, 5 mm longer than longest primary covert. PP 3-4 and tip of P5 emarginated. 
Tail: square, outermost feather 3 mm shorter than longest (but unmoulted). 

Moult: PP8—10 new, P7 growing; outermost secondary growing; central tertial new; inner 
four pairs of tail feathers new, TS growing; greater coverts and inner primary coverts new. 
Rest of wing feathers and T6 unmoulted. New feathers growing on centre of throat and 
breast; body and head plumage otherwise old. 

There were no tongue spots, but as the tips of the old primaries and tail feathers were only 
moderately worn the bird was considered to be first winter. 


The bird was at the top of the winglength range of Melodious Warbler, but 
measurements and structural details appeared to rule out all other Hippolais warblers 
except Olivaceous H. pallida elaeica. Olivaceous Warbler, however, is pale brownish 
grey above when worn, and whitish below. Even in fresh plumage it has no more than 
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Figure 1. Melodious Warbler Hippolais polyglotta, Ngulia, 19 November 1995 
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a faint creamy wash below, and never has a yellow supercilium or yellow underwing 
coverts. 

A small blood sample was taken, from which an analysis of mitochondrial DNA 
was kindly carried out in Germany in the laboratory of Dr Andreas Helbig. This con- 
firmed the maternal identity of the bird as H. polyglotta. 

The Melodious Warbler breeds in Europe east to Switzerland, Italy and Croatia, 
and also in northwest Africa (Cramp 1992). Its wintering range in humid savanna 
woodland in West Africa extends east to Cameroon, and there are three records from 
17—18°E in the Central African Republic (Germain & Cornet 1994). The Ngulia bird 
was presumably a vagrant which migrated southeast rather than southwest, perhaps 
from the Adriatic area where the species’ range meets that of southeastward-migrating 
Olivaceous and Olive-tree Warblers. 

This appears to constitute the first satisfactory record of Melodious Warbler from 
eastern Africa and has been accepted as such by the East African Rarities Committee. 
Sassi (1916) listed a bird from Bukoba in northwestern Tanzania, later referred to by 
Vaurie (1959) and White (1960). But Grote (1930), Moreau (1937) and Chapin (1953) 
doubted this record, and in the absence of details or a located specimen it was rejected 
by Backhurst et al. (1973). A Uganda specimen in the British Museum, referred to by 
Williamson (1968) is, in fact, an Icterine Warbler (Backhurst et al., op. cit.). 
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Pied Flycatcher Ficedula hypoleuca at Kakamega Forest-—a readmission to 
the East African list 


Britton (1980) discussed specimens and descriptions of birds reported in East Africa 
as Pied Flycatchers Ficedula hypoleuca, and concluded, in view of the problems of 
separation from Collared Flycatcher F. albicollis and Semi-collared Flycatcher F. 
semitorquata, that there was no entirely satisfactory record. Pearson (1981) identified 
two first-winter specimens at Nairobi Museum (from Kakamega, December 1970, and 
from Mt Elgon, January 1976) as Semi-collared, and suggested that most of the birds 
claimed as Pied Flycatchers in East Africa were in fact this species. Since that time no 
further Ficedula flycatchers have been collected or caught for ringing in Kenya, and 
the few sight records assigned to a species have been identified as Semi-collared. 

One of the indeterminate birds mentioned by Britton (op. cit.), a Smithsonian Mu- 
seum specimen, was an immature male collected at Kakamega by A. D. Forbes- 
Watson on 8 December 1965. Ripley & Bond (1971) had claimed this as a first record 
of Pied Flycatcher for Kenya, but J. S. Ash examined the bird and was unable to rule 
out the possibility of Semi-collared. The specimen disappeared unaccountably for 
many years, but was recently rediscovered, and I have been able to examine it at the 
British Natural History Museum at Tring and compare it with the Ficedula material 
available there. In my view it is indeed a Pied Flycatcher. The specimen has also been 
checked carefully and independently by K. Mild and L. Svensson, and they are of the 
same opinion. 

The bird, sexed male, was in first-winter plumage as judged by the shape of the pale 
tertial fringes (see Svensson 1993). It lacked the white subterminal bands on the 
hindneck feathers shown by first-winter Collared Flycatcher. It was compared at Tring 
with many first-winter Pied (including three males and one female from West Africa) 
and with six first-winter Semi-collared (two males, four females). The details on 
which its identification were based were as follows (primaries numbered from outer- 
most inwards, tail feathers from innermost outwards): 


Winglength: 79 mm. 
Wing formula: P3 longest, P4 0.5 mm shorter, P5 -4 mm, P6 -10 mm; P2 5.5 mm 


shorter than P3 (1.5 < P5); Pl 3.8 mm longer than primary coverts (PC) and 39 mm — 
shorter than tip of P2. 


White on the primary bases: confined to the outer webs of P6—P8, extending only 
5—6 mm along the shafts, and hidden entirely beneath the primary coverts. 


White areas in the outer tail feathers: the middle and base of the outer webs of TS 
and T6 extending to the base of the inner webs as a wedge along the shaft, and 
demarcated sharply and obliquely from dark distal part of outer webs (no white 
fringe around tips); also a mark on the middle of the outer edge of T4. 


Median coverts: no contrasting pale tips like those usually seen in young Semi- 
collared. 


The winglength of the Kakamega flycatcher was typical of first-winter male Pied 
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(see Mild 1994), and just below the range he gives for first-winter male Semi-collared. 
Wing structure details matched those of the first-winter Pied examined, almost all of 
which had P2 <P5. One male from Sierra Leone with a winglength of 80 mm had 
exactly the same wing formula measurements as the Kakamega bird. On the other 
hand, all six first-winter Semi-collared at Tring had P2 >P5 and had a smaller P1—PC 
difference than the Kakamega bird, while five of them (the exception was a female) 
had a longer P2—P1 difference. The P1—PC difference and the P2—P1 difference of the 
Kakamega bird are just outside ranges given for first-winter Semi-collared by Mild 
(1994). 

The primary base markings of the Kakamega bird, with a little white limited to 
PP6—8, matched that on other first-winter Pied. The six Semi-collared, however, 
showed white on P5 as well as PP6—8, four of them additionally on P4 and one on P3; 
this was more extensive, reaching about 9-10 mm along the shaft of PP6—7 and show- 
ing 1-3 mm beyond the primary coverts in all cases. 

The white tail pattern of the Kakamega bird was typical of male Pied (see also 
Svensson 1993, p. 225), but since a similar pattern is found in a minority of Semi- 
collared (K. Mild, in /itt.) this feature cannot be taken as conclusive by itself. The 
brown upperparts of the bird matched those of West African wintering Pied, and were 
greyer than in most Semi-collared, but again this is apparently not a safe distinction 
since some Semi-collared in first-winter plumage are as brown as Pied (K. Mild, in 
litt.). 

In summary, the Kakamega flycatcher was a typical Pied with regard to all crucial 
characters. It would be exceptional for a Semi-collared with respect to three independ- 
ent criteria—winglength, wing formula and pattern of white on the primary bases— 
and it also had an atypical tail pattern for that species. Information on the extremes of 
variation in first-winter Semi-collared is admittedly limited by the small number of 
specimens present in collections, but even so, the Kakamega bird must be identified as 
a Pied Flycatcher on the basis of present knowledge. 

The Pied Flycatcher breeds east through Europe to western Siberia. Eastern 
populations migrate in autumn through the Black Sea area, most apparently to winter- 
ing grounds in West Africa (Cramp & Perrins 1993). The documented wintering range 
extends east only to northern Democratic Republic of Congo (Zaire) and the Central 
African Republic. I have, however, examined with Dr M. Louette, two northeast Zaire 
specimens (a male and a female) from the Tervuren Museum that were certainly this 
species. They were collected in March at Mahagi, some 10 km from the Uganda bor- 
der. Occasional Pied presumably do therefore reach East Africa along with other 
Ficedula flycatchers, and the occurrence of this species in western Kenya is not en- 
tirely surprising. 

This 1965 specimen has been accepted by the East African Rarities Committee as 
as the first record of the species for Kenya. 
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Interesting bird observations from Ethiopia 


Imperial Eagles Aquila heliaca 


On both 17 September 1993 and 23 September 1994, John Atkins and I had conclusive 
views of juvenile Imperial Eagles Aguila heliaca 7 km south east of Akaki, south east 
of Addis Ababa. The habitat is open, almost treeless cultivation on relatively flat land 
but with nearby low hills and within 7 km of the Awash flood plains and lakes. The 
sightings coincided with substantial Palaearctic migration all along the road to Awash 
and, most noticeably, in Awash National Park. Clearly, the Awash Valley is an impor- 
tant southward migration route. As there are no confirmed Imperial Eagle records for 
the Ethiopian Atlas currently in preparation, the following details are put on record. 

In 1993, the sighting concerned a single bird soaring (and distantly perched on the 
ground) with two juvenile Steppe Eagles A. nipalensis. The Imperial was noticeably 
larger, with longer wings, a long square-ended tail and, most strikingly, a more pro- 
truding neck and larger bill. These features combined to give a powerful, rangy ap- 
pearance. It soared on flat wings with upraised, deeply-spread and deep-fingered pri- 
mary tips. It was very pale sandy brown with strikingly contrasting dark flight feathers 
and tail, with a paler wedge on the underside of the inner secondaries. The breast was — 
clearly dark-streaked, contrasting with the pale belly. An indistinct white trailing edge 
to the secondaries and extensive paler uppertail coverts, rump and lower back were 
occasionally visible. 

In 1994, no less than seven Imperial Eagles were seen in exactly the same place and 
all were perched on the ground or small bushes in what appeared to be a loose group. 
They were identical in plumage and allowed reasonably close approach although they 
made short, low flights when we got too close. Their pale, milky or sandy brown bod- 
ies contrasted with dark brown flight and tail feathers. Views were obtained through a 
telescope when the elongated nostril and powerful bill were clearly seen. 

The overall impression was of very large, long-winged and long-tailed eagles look- 
ing much more powerful than Steppe and Tawny A. rapax Eagles, with which we are 
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both familiar. I am also familiar with all other African, European and Asian Aquila 
species. 


Barbary Falcon Falco pelegrinoides 


On 25 September 1994, during a reasonably heavy Palaearctic migration through 
Awash National Park 210 km east of Addis Ababa, I had brief but conclusive views of 
a single Barbary Falcon Falco pelegrinoides. It flew southwest, low and steadily, past 
me at about 50 m over acacia grassland half an hour before dusk. 

It had the taut, confident shape and movements of a Peregrine Falcon F. peregrinus 
but was noticeably smaller and paler. In size it was no larger than a Eurasian Hobby F. 
subbuteo but with shorter tail and more triangular wings. Most noticeably, it was very 
pale, almost unmarked buffish white below and showed a distinct black moustache in 
_a white face, narrower and more elongated than in Peregrine but much more obvious 
than in Lanner F. biarmicus. The crown and nape were dark but not black, thus not as 
dark as the moustaches, but the angle of view prohibited a clear sighting of the colour. 
The upperparts were mid-grey, paler on the rump*and contrasting with dark flight 
feathers and tail. I am very familiar with both Peregrine and Lanner as well as the 
smaller African falcons. 


Harwood’s Francolin Francolinus harwoodi at a new site and a generally 
higher altitude 


On 22 October 1995, John Atkins, Zelalem Tefera, David Aiken and I left Debre 
Birhan, northeast of Addis-Ababa, before dawn in order to reach the Jemma River 
bridge in the early morning to search for, among others, Harwood’s Francolin 
Francolinus harwoodi. We passed through Lemi at about 06:20 and began the long 
descent of the escarpment into the Jemma Valley. Along one less steep stretch, small, 
intensively cultivated plots of various crops, including millets, abut the road on either 
side. The land is stepped in crude terraces and each plot is bordered by strips and 
patches of long grass and shrubs. Above the cultivation are increasingly steep 
rockfaces leading to the scarp summit at 2660 m. 

At this site, which is 6.5 km from Lemi at about 2340 m, and at 06:50, a smallish 
dark francolin was flushed from the roadside and flew alongside the vehicle. As I was 
in the front passenger seat I saw it clearly as it overtook us and pitched into one of the 
plots about 30 m away to the right. I noted dark brown upperparts and striking red legs, 
feet, bill and facial patch. We stopped immediately and I kept my eye on the landing 
_ site. Fortunately it had perched on a lump of earth in a plot of low vegetation. We all 
had good views through binoculars for about five minutes before it crept off. A careful 
walk through the plots failed to flush it or any others, although we combed the area for 
20 minutes. 

It was a medium-sized, dark-looking francolin (distinctly smaller than Erckel’s F. 
erckelii) showing striking, dense black and white scalloping from the upper neck to the 
lower breast, pale brown belly, dark brown, faintly barred wings, back and tail, paler 
greyish scaly-looking face and throat, mainly bright red bill, extensive red eye patch 
and red tarsi and toes. Erckel’s was eliminated on size, plumage and leg colour (it has 
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yellow legs); Clapperton’s F’. clappertoni on its lack of white throat and supercilia and 
the denser pattern of scaling on its underparts. Both species are known to JA and 
myself. Identification was conclusive. 

From close to the site where the sighted bird landed, and from four other sites 
within half a kilometre and above us up to 2400 m, we heard persistent calling which 
we considered to be of Harwood’s Francolin—it certainly was not Erekel’s. The call 
was a loud, harsh quark quark, always in phrases of two notes and like a coarse duck 
(Anas) quack in quality. It was not known to any of us. 

In telling local farmers what we were doing, we elicited the information that there 
were two francolin species in the area. One was large and yellow-legged and favoured 
rocky, higher ground (probably Erckel’s). The other was small, dark, red-faced and 
red-legged and was ‘common’ on the cultivated slopes. One farmer told us to come 
back in the dry season after the crops were harvested and we would see this small 
francolin easily and with young. They seemed to be describing Harwood’s Francolin 
which, if adapting to cultivated land up to this altitude, may be both widespread and 
common in the area. Fortunately, although Erckel’s is valued as food, Harwood’s is 
apparently less favoured. | 

The only, possibly, higher altitude record that I know of is of one collected near 
Bichana (10°26’N, 38°16’E) in February 1927. Ash (1978) records this site as below 
2424 m which is at the upper limit of at least two of the calling birds we heard. The 
range for other records quoted by Ash is between 1290 and 1757 m. The Jemma River 
site is at the lower end of this range. 

We arrived at the Jemma River later than intended and made a fruitless search of 
the dry, scrubby hillocks on both sides of the river. We heard no francolins calling. 
Guards on the bridge told us they had seen two red-legged francolins on the road just 
before we arrived. At about 10:00 we explored the degraded Typha beds on the sand- 
banks of the river and its tributary. These have been seriously reduced and thinned out 
both by flood water and by attempts to plant cotton. With the growing local human 
population it seems unlikely that this restricted habitat will survive to any extent in this 
area. Stopping at the edge of one Typha bed to talk, David Aiken and I heard a rustling 
in the dead, ground litter. On investigation I saw a Harwood’s Francolin run, crouch- 
ing low, up the 10 m length of the Typha bed. It flew, wheeled around and flew about 
50 m before pitching into a larger bed. We all saw it in flight and noted the salient 
features. We could not find it, nor any others, again. 

Thus, although the traditional habitat at the traditional site for Harwood’s Francolin 
is under serious threat, the bird can be found elsewhere on the Lemi scarp and perhaps 
in the more intensive cultivation of the Jemma Valley itself. Birders visiting Jemma 
are urged to spend time exploring the cultivation en route, listening for the distinctive 
call and, if they have an Amharic-speaker with them, open-questioning the local farm- 
ers and the bridge guards. 

I am indebted to John Atkins for the following, even more recent, information. [ain 
Robertson (pers. comm.) has reported a sighting of a female with three chicks from the 
same area of the Lemi scarp on 21 November 1995 and Andrew Pierce found a family 
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party there in January 1996. Clearly the species does breed at this altitude and in 
rough, cultivated land. 


Apparently unrecorded nest sites for Black-winged Lovebird Agapornis 
taranta and Hemprich’s Hornbill Tockus hemprichii 


On 17 September 1993 John Atkins and I stopped at the bridge over a small stream 
about 3 km southeast of Mojo, northwest of Nazareth on the main Addis Ababa— 
Awash-—Assab road. 

A pair of Black-winged Lovebirds Agapornis taranta was found obviously feeding 
young in a hole in the vertical earth cliff 30 m downstream of the birdge. The hole was 
about 3 m above the ground and the same distance below the top of the small cliff. It 
was almost round and isolated. Both birds were noisily agitated when we first ap- 
proached but after a few minutes settled down and visited the hole, apparently to feed 
young inside. 

Fry et al. (1988) only mention tree cavities as known nesting sites so this adapta- 
tion, in the increasingly tree-improverished landscape of Ethiopia, may help to ensure 
the survival of a delightful endemic, which, incidentally, is still systematically caught 
for caging in spite of local laws protecting it. 

Later, a pair of Hemprich’s Hornbills Tockus hemprichii was watched prospecting 
a narrow crevice in the broken masonry of the old bridge. The female was entering the 
crevice and calling to the male from inside. Fry et a/. (1988) recorded “natural holes in 
rock faces” as the most usual nest site but do not mention man-made structures. Al- 
though not evidence of breeding, our observation suggests that holes in man-made 
structures can be utilized. 
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Disturbance of Plain Martin Riparia paludicola nests by 
Grey-headed Sparrow Passer griseus swainsonii 


On 5 December 1995, while watching a small colony of Plain Martins Riparia 
paludicola at about 20 m distance in the opposite sandy bank of a small fast-flowing 
river near Lake Abiata, Ethiopia, the unusual behaviour of some Grey-headed Spar- 
rows Passer griseus swainsonii was noticed. One of these sparrows entered one of the 
nest-holes and shortly after flew out and dropped a nestling martin. As AJP was exam- 
ining this, only a few metres from the nest-hole, another nestling, probably from this 
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same nest, was dropped nearby by the same or another sparrow. Shortly afterwards 
two Grey-headed Sparrows were seen at the entrance of the martin’s nest-hole. One 
entered the tunnel while the other sat on the edge and an apparently distressed martin 
flew about nearby. The sparrows stayed at the nest for several minutes before flying 
off at which point we also left. 

As the sparrows were not taking the nestlings for food it would appear likely that 
they were intending to take the nest-hole over for themselves. 

Grey-headed Sparrow nest sites include holes in buildings, and they have also been 
known to take over disused nests of other species (Summers-Smith 1988, Clement er 
al. 1993). However, we have found no reference to them, or to Grey-headed Sparrows 
in other parts of Africa, nesting in sandbanks or taking over nests that are already 
occupied (Keith et al. 1992, Turner & Rose 1989). 


We are very grateful to Dr John Ash for commenting on this note. 
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A new location for the Usambara Eagle Owl Bubo vosseleri 


Stuart & Jensen (1981) documented range extensions and other notable records of 
forest birds in Tanzania. Since then the University of Copenhagen has been carrying 
out biodiversity studies of the Udzungwa and Uluguru forest systems. These studies 
have already produced two new species and further range extensions for the 
Udzungwas (Dinesen et al. 1993, Jensen & Broégger-Jensen 1992, Jensen 1983). 

In November 1995, we visited the Uluguru montane forest and discovered another 
notable range extension. Having perused the draft Uluguru biodiversity report 
(Svendsen & Hansen 1995), we decided to camp at the junction of the Kihilili and 
Nyachiro paths at an altitude of 1550 m in the centre of the North Uluguru Forest 
Reserve. Our main purpose was to locate the Uluguru Bush Shrike Malaconotus alius 
but the draft report also indicated possible sightings of a large owl in that area. 

On 22 November, at around 17:45, EM indicated that he had heard an owl reminis- 
cent of the call that he had heard previously in the Usambara Forest, when accompany- 
ing David Moyer. No further calls were noted that night. During the following night at 
03:30, all three of us clearly heard the call of Bubo vosseleri (formerly the Nduk Eagle 
Owl Bubo poensis), perhaps best described as a drawn out, quavering, haunting two- 
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noted slow engine beat. For the next half hour, it was heard clearly and regularly and 
this enabled CC to record the Uluguru call on cassette tape. On loud playback of B. 
poensis calls recorded by Dr F. Dowsett-Lemaire in Nyungwe Forest, Rwanda, the 
bird moved closer to us. A second bird was also stimulated to call briefly. 

CC is fairly familiar with B. poensis calls from West Africa. Their similarity to the 
Uluguru calls, the birds’ response to the recordings made by Francoise Dowsett- 
Lemaire, and subsequent comparison between CC’s Uluguru recording and the Cam- 
bridge Tanzania Rainforest Project recording of B. vosseleri from the Usambaras 
(Evans et al. 1994) confirm a range extension of the Nduk Eagle Owl for the Uluguru 
Forest. The Uluguru recording is being placed with the National Sound Archive at the 
British Library of Wildlife Sounds, London. 
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Range extension of the Bar-breasted Firefinch Lagonosticta rufopicta 


On 19 April 1997, I erected a single 12-m mist net to catch and ring birds at Raganga 

(0°36’S, 34°43’E), Kisii District, western Kenya. The netting site was about 5 m from 

a river bank covered mainly by dense bushes of Sesbania sesban (about 7 m high), 
interspersed with Cyperaceae sp. and Hymenaea sp. 

At about 11:00, two firefinches Lagonosticta sp. were caught, which at first glance 

I thought were immatures or adult female Red-billed Firefinches Lagonosticta 
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senegala (because of their uniform brown colour on the upperparts),though they 
looked a little more plump than the L. senegala J have handled before. On closer in- 
spection, however, a number of features, namely uniform brown upperparts, bright 
crimson red underparts and white irregular bars on the upper breast, did not fit L. 
senegala but suggested instead Bar-breasted Firefinch L. rufopicta. Notes made at the 
time were as follows: 

Description: Upperparts, including the crown, were uniform brown on both birds 
(adult male L. senegala has upperparts tinged pink-red); throat, ear-coverts to above 
the eye, upper belly and flanks were rich crimson red in one bird but in the other 
(which I took to be female) pale crimson red (immature and adult female L. senegala 
are light buff below); breast and upper flank feathers had bright white sub-terminal 
bars with red tips forming irregular breast bars (white spots only on flanks in L. 
senegala); white bars absent from lower flanks; lower belly pinkish red; undertail- 
coverts buffy white; tail feathers black and uppertail-coverts crimson; the eye ring was 
grey (yellow in L. senegala). 

Wing formula: Primaries 4~7 (numbered ascendently, Svensson 1994) were 
emarginated; there was no notch on the 2nd primary (present in L. senegala). 

Biometrics: Head length (from behind the skull to the tip of the bill) 22.5 mm 
(female?) and 23.1 mm (male?); tarsus (bent to behind upper tarsus joint) 16.4 mm 
(female?) and 16.7 mm (male?); weight 9.0 g (female?) and 8.5 g (male?); wing length 
50 mm (female?) and 51 mm (male?). 

While the biometrics do not help in separating the two species (Mackworth-Praed 
& Grant 1960, Clement et al. 1993), the combination of plumage colour, barred breast 
and wing formula rules out L. senegala. The only other confusion species, L. nitidula 
(considered by some authorities as a race of L. rufopicta), is reported to occur from the 
extreme southwest of Tanzania southward (Clement et al. 1993, Britton 1980). De- 
spite the fact that the netting site 1s out of range for L. nitidula, it can also be ruled out 
as it has grey-brown uppertail-coverts (the two birds caught had crimson uppertail 
coverts). I therefore concluded that these were two Bar-breasted Firefinches L. 
rufopicta (probably male and female). My doubts were dispelled three days later when 
an adult male L. senegala was mist netted in the same area. It was quite different, with 
its crown and nape red, mantle, greater coverts and scapulars tinged red, and white 
spots (not bars) only on the flanks. I further confirmed the identification by reference 
to three skins (one male and two females) of L. rufopicta in the collection of the Orni- 
thology Department, National Museums of Kenya. 

L. rufopicta is known to occur 1n Kenya from Mumias and Siaya Districts to the 
northern shores of the Winam Gulf of Lake Victoria (Zimmerman et al. 1996, Lewis & 
Pomeroy 1989), where it is described as “fairly common” (Zimmerman ef al. 1996). 
This appears to be the first record of L. rufopicta anywhere south of the Winam Gulf in 
Kenya, the site (Raganga) where the birds were caught lying about 60 km south of 
Kisumu (northern shores of Lake Victoria). It may be common but under-recorded 
since its habits are said to be very similar to those of L. senegala, which is common in 
the area. As time was limited, I was not able to look further to determine its abundance. 
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A nest of Hartlaub’s Bustard Eupodotis hartlaubii 


The nest and eggs of Hartlaub’s Bustard are apparently undescribed (Mackworth- 
Praed & Grant 1957, Zimmerman ef a/. 1996). Although recorded as recently breeding 
in three locations in Kenya by Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), no details are given. 

On 7 May 1997 a sitting female Hartlaub’s Bustard was disturbed off her nest on 
Game Ranching Limited, 01°31’36”S, 36°59’48”E. It contained two recently laid 
eggs. Three days later the nest was revisited and found to be empty. However, 30 m 
northeast, an incubating female Hartlaub’s Bustard was found with two eggs. The first 
clutch may have been depredated and a second clutch laid nearby, or possibly the 
female moved the nest. Five days later the nest was revisited and the two eggs were 
warm. 

On 16 May 1997, the nest had moved some 5 m west and only one egg was present. 
The other was found about 40 m away on a road and appeared to have been partly 
eaten, by a corvid rather than a jackal or mongoose. It contained a 4-cm embryo. 

On 25 May 1997 the nest was searched for in vain. Either the clutch had been 
depredated or, in view of the shifting nature of the nest, the egg may have been rolled 
to another site. 

_ All three nests were in natural clearings in the long grass with no obvious entry or 
exit routes. The eggs were laid on dried fallen grass which appeared to have been 
natural and not constructed. The nests had no discernable hollow. The stamped-down 
area was considered to be the nest bow! and measured at about 23 cm (circumference) 
on all nests. The fresh green grass height averaged some 46 cm, and the seeding heads 
some 95 cm. The species of grass was predominantly Themeda triandra. 

Both eggs were olive green-brown with clearly defined brown spots of 4 to 6 mm 
diameter. Both showed a greater concentration of pigment at the point of the egg. The 
eggs were remarkably round and larger than those of the White-bellied Bustard 
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Eupodotis senegalensis. Measurements of the two Hartlaub’s Bustard eggs were 51 x 
58 and 52 x 60 mm (the second egg was fractured, so the length is an estimate, accurate 
to within about 2 mm). Two White-bellied Bustard eggs laid in December 1996 on 
Game Ranching Ltd were 42 x 53.5 and 43 x 52.5 mm. White-bellied Bustard eggs are 
similarly coloured but the brown spots are diffuse and evenly distributed. They are the 
size and shape of a chicken’s egg with a rather pronounced point. 
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Sighting of White-collared Kingfisher Halcyon chloris 
in south-central Somalia 


During a recent visit to the coastal plains north-east of Mogadishu I observed a single 
specimen of White-collared Kingfisher Halcyon chloris. 

While examining shallow wells used by pastoralists at a point a few kilometres 
north of Warsheikh, and only 400—600 m from the shoreline, I noticed a strikingly 
marked, greenish blue and white bird on the top of a low bush, at a distance of about 
30 m. The type of bird and plumage details were clear on examination though 8 x 10 
binoculars—it was a medium-sized kingfisher with a shiny greenish-blue mantle and 
head (down to through the eye), clear white below and around the neck (the last feature 
was quite striking). Later reference to van Perlo (1996) and Fry ef al. (1988) confirmed 
the identification. 

I estimate the location was 46°E, 2°30’N. This would be in Somalia atlas square 
64A as defined by Ash & Miskell (1983), who mention two records, “‘one old and one 
recent’, from the north of Somalia. They make no reference to any records from the 
south-central region. Fry et al. (1988) include the same two records but also state that 
“other records from the south are probably erroneous”. This reference is to Snow 
(1978), who mentions two records, one probably being in the area of Balad, 60—70 km 
due west of the site of the present record. 
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Sighting of Waldrapp Geronticus eremita in Eritrea near the Red Sea coast 


At about 07:30 on 8 February 1997, I observed five adult Waldrapp Ibises Geronticus 
eremita just off the road near the cemetery at Harghigo (15°31’32.1”N, 39°26’52.3”E) 
about 15-min drive south of Massawa on the road to Arafaillie. The birds were in a 
short-grass area between the road and the hills further east. Their identity was unmis- 
takable, as the long, lax feathers behind the head, and the bald rose-red head on a dark 
ibis, are unique. Two colleagues, Kidane Gebre Kidan and Michiel Cherlet, were with 
me and shared the sighting. 

Close inspection to reveal what they were feeding on was inconclusive. The only 
potential food items seen were a single nymph of Chrotogonus homalodemus 
(Orthoptera: Pyrgomorphidae) and two adults of Acrotylus longipes (Orthoptera: 
Acridinae). It is likely that they were also feeding on the ant-lion larvae (Neuroptera: 
Myrmelionidae) that are abundant in those soils. 

The Waldrapp is a severely threatened species that is presently known to nest only 
in Morocco, and possibly Algeria (Hancock et al. 1992, Collar et al. 1994). There 
appear to have been no records in Eritrea for about 30 years, although the Massawa 
area used to be an important overwintering/non-breeding area for the bird (J. C. 
Hillman, pers. comm.). There have been recent reports from Yemen (near Taiz), and a 
request through the news media resulted in a report of a sighting from Northern Soma- 
lia which is, as yet, unconfirmed (J. S. Ash, pers.comm.). 
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Nesting of the White-tailed Swallow Hirundo megaensis 


The White-tailed Swallow Hirundo megaensis is an uncommon endemic to the lower 
elevation rangelands of the Borena plateau in southern Ethiopia. It is easily mistaken 
for the Ethiopian Swallow H. aethiopica but is slightly smaller, does not have the brick 
red spot on the forehead and has some white in the tail. In description, H. megaensis is 
glossy blue-black above with white underparts from chin to vent; the amount of white 
in the tail seems to vary. 

The first recorded sighting of the species was in the early 1940s (Benson 1942, 
1946), and while it has been seen on numerous occasions since then no one has ever 
observed its nest although some have speculated that it breeds in holes in tall termitaria 
or culverts (Keith et al. 1992). I have worked in the Borena region since July 1993 but 
it was not until 1996 that I succeeded in locating and observing a pair on the nest. 

In 1996, I began making serious inquiries among the pastoral Borana about the 
White-tailed Swallow in March because most birds in the area began nest building in 
earnest at that time. First, I found out, having been led to various places only to see 
bats, Lesser Striped Swallows H. abyssinica, or Ethiopian Swallows, that the Borana 
do not concern themselves much with birds at all. To them, all swallows, as well as all 
bats, have the same name, raree, so there would be no way to make any distinction 
between the several species of swallow in the area or, indeed, between bats and swal- 
lows. Second, I learned that the White-tailed Swallow associates more than other 
swallows with people and cattle and only nests in huts in the villages or on the walls of 
the shafts of the traditional deep wells. This was confirmed in early September when I 
spotted a White-tailed Swallow near its nest in a deep well in Anole. 

The first person I found who really seemed able to comprehend my description was 
a project guard at the field camp in Dubluk, 60 km south of Yabello. The fact that both 
Ethiopian and White-tailed Swallows visited the field camp, and a pair of the former 
was building a nest in the training hall there, made explanations easier. Being able to 
point and say, “Not that one. There, that one,” was a great help. 

On 3 May 1996, the guard took me to his village near Dubluk where I saw the first 
of two nests being reported here. Both nests were attached to a roof pole of a tradi- 
tional Borana hut approximately 2 m straight in from the entrance and about 2.1 m 
above the floor. The nest was cup-shaped, open (hardly bigger than the cupped hand), 
and constructed of mud. I did not measure either of the two nests observed as there 
were young birds in both. 

The first nest contained four chicks about 10 days old. They were crowded into the 
nest, and it was obvious there was no room for either of the parents. When I inquired 
where they stayed at night, I was told that the parents did not sleep on the nest, nor did 
anyone know where they slept. 

The compact 35-mm camera I had was not adequate for the dark close-up condi- 
tions, but I took five black-and-white photos of the chicks and the parents feeding 
them. I went back on 14 May with a more sophisticated camera and slide film, but the 
chicks had flown: two on 12 May and two on 14th or, as described by Taro, the house 
owner, “They were encouraged by her over a period of several days to leave the nest 
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by her landing further and further from the nest, forcing them to come out in order to 
be fed.” 

The second nest was located on 15 May in another nearby village. The nest con- 
tained three eggs. Unfortunately, I had to go to Addis Ababa and was not able to return 
until 25 May when I found that the eggs had hatched, probably on 20th. When I was 
next able to visit the village on 8 June, I discovered that the young had flown the day 


Photos: Jordan Holtam 


Figure la, b. White-tailed Swallow feeding young, Ethiopia, 3 May 1996 
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before. The house owner said that the children had tried to detain the birds and every- 
one seemed genuinely to regret that they had not waited for me. 

No new nests were reported after June and I suspect that the breeding season is then 
over. 
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Further bird records of interest from the northern and en 
slopes of Mt Kilimanjaro 


Several new records of birds from Mt Kilimanjaro have been made since Cordeiro 
(1994) went to press, and could not be included in that paper. Most of these records are 
from our own surveys of the south-west and north slopes of the mountain in 1993 and 
1994. NJC briefly visited the Lukani area near Sanya Juu on 18 August 1993 and 
Kilimanjaro Timbers on the north slope on 24—25 July 1994. JMG resided at Kiliman- 
jaro Timbers throughout 1990 and from 1992 to 1994 and made most of his observa- 
tions in this area. We also take the opportunity of adding some records of Kilimanjaro 
forest birds from Stuart & Jensen (1981) and Fuggles-Couchman (1984) that had been 
previously overlooked by Cordeiro (1994). 

Cordeiro (1994) indicated that some species (e.g. Narina Trogon Apaloderma 
narina and Dark-backed Weaver Ploceus bicolor) might possibly occur on Mt Kili- 
manjaro, based on the list of Kilimanjaro birds given by Williams (1967). However, 
according to Baker (1994), “These lists were not intended as sources of primary refer- 
ence and contain species the author felt should occur (J. G. Williams, pers. comm.).” 
Thus those species listed by Williams (1967) and included in Cordeiro (1994) may not 
all have been recorded by J.G. Williams from Mt Kilimanjaro. 

All locations mentioned in this note are indicated in Fig. 1 of Cordeiro (1994). 


Forest species 


African Green Ibis Bostrychia plivaeea Three individuals were observed by JMG 
foraging in damp leaf litter below Olea trees at c. 1850 m below Kilimanjaro Timbers, 
15 February 1994. At other times between 1990 and 1994, birds flying past Kiliman- 
jaro Timbers were believed to be this species based on their call. Another group of 
African Green Ibis was seen by JMG in mixed upper Afromontane forest near 
Mandara Hut at c. 2700 m on the southern slope in October 1993. 


Olive Pigeon Columba arquatrix JMG observed breeding colonies in Podocarpus 
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and Hagenia trees at 2500 m on the north slope in June 1994. They were also observed 
flying down in large numbers to fruiting olive trees at 1800-1900 m. An individual 
collecting nest material was observed at 2000 m in montane forest at Kilimanjaro 
Timbers on 25 July 1994. 


Tambourine Dove Turtur tympanistria Recorded by Cordeiro (1994) up to 1900 m, 
but could occur higher in some places, as it was observed in disturbed forest at Kili- 
manjaro Timbers at 2000 m. 


Trumpeter Hornbill Bycanistes bucinator Not included in Cordeiro (1994) but visits 
the lower forest. Several small flocks observed at Lukani and Mweka. 


Scaly-throated Honeyguide Indicator variegatus An apparent recent addition to the 
list of Kilimanjaro forest birds (Cordeiro 1994); however, first recorded at the forest 
edge near Ol Molog in December 1942, 1700 m, by Fuggles-Couchman (1984). N. E. 
Baker (pers. comm.) notes it to be a relatively common low-density resident in south- 
west Kilimanjaro. 


Olive Thrush Turdus olivaceus Apart from those habitats listed in Cordeiro (1994), a 


pair was also seen foraging in the coffee-banana farms some distance below the forest 
at Lukani, August 1993. 


Non-forest species 


Green-backed Heron Butorides striatus Recorded by JMG in disturbed forest 
at a seasonal pool near Kilimanjaro Timbers, | April 1990, 2000 m. 


Black Stork Ciconia nigra Observed by JMG at a seasonal pool in disturbed forest at 
2000 m near Kilimanjaro Timbers, 10 February 1993. 


Speckled Pigeon Columba guinea Breeding resident at Kilimanjaro Timbers where it 
utilizes the roofs of existing houses. Breeding in July 1994. 


Green Wood Hoopoe Phoeniculus purpureus Resident at Kilimanjaro Timbers in 
degraded forest. 


Southern Ground Hornbill Bucorvus leadbeateri Several seen by JMG and C. A. 
Foley at Endonet in plantation forest on 21 June 1990, c. 1700 m. 


Black-headed Oriole Oriolus larvatus Cordeiro (1994) lists only one record at the 
forest edge, 1900 m. At least two were seen in degraded forest at Kilimanjaro Timbers, 
2000 m, July 1994. 


Southern Black Flycatcher Melaenornis pammelaina At least three separate indi- 
viduals observed flycatching in the mid-stratum of disturbed forest at Kilimanjaro 
Timbers, 2000 m, 25 July 1994. 


Grey Wagtail Motacilla cinerea Not recorded by Cordeiro (1994). Individuals were 
seen by JMG at Kilimanjaro Timbers, 2000 m, in January 1993 and 1994. 


Black-bellied Starling Lamprotornis corruscus Stuart & Jensen (1981) noted this 
species outside forest at Marangu in August 1981 and also mention a specimen col- 
lected at ‘Old Moshi’ in April 1916, now in the collection of the National Museums of 
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Kenya, Nairobi (No. B2605). Only the Greater Blue-eared Starling L. chalybaeus has 
recently and consistently been observed in the Marangu area (N. E. Baker, pers. 
comm.) and elsewhere on the slopes of Kilimanjaro (N. E. Baker, pers. comm. & NJC, 
pers. obs). The Nairobi specimen is indeed of Black-bellied Starling (L. A. Bennun, 
pers. comm.) but further observations are needed before this species is added to the 
Kilimanjaro avifauna. 
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Omissions from two Scopus Shorts — 


Colin Jackson: First record of Northern Lapwing Vanellus vanellus i in East Africa, 
Scopus 19: 113-114; the record had been accepted by the East African Rarities Com- 
mittee and this should have been mentioned 1 in the text. ‘Similarly, 


Chris J. Feare and Elaine L. Gill: First record of a Wattled Starling Creatophore 
cinerea in the Seychelles, Scopus 19: 118-119; the record had been accepted by the 
_ Seychelles list committee and this should have been mentioned 1 in ~~ fext 


Thanks to David ae for drawing attention to these two points. 


Scopus 20: 63-64, May 1998 


Book review 


The birds of Africa, volume 5, edited by Emil K. Urban, C. Hilary Fry and Stuart Keith, 
1997. London: Academic Press; pp. xix + 669, 32 colour plates, numerous line drawings 
and distributional maps. ISBN 0 12 137305 3. UK price £99. 


This volume contains the continuation of the thrushes (Monticola, Zoothera, Psophocichla, and 
Turdus), Old World warblers, and flycatchers (Muscicapidae, Monarchidae and Platysteiridae). Two 
welcome innovations are the addition of red to the distribution maps to signify breeding or resident 
status and six pages of place names shown in list form by country and on accompanying maps. The 
editors cannot be blamed for missing Zaire’s latest name (Democratic Republic of Congo)! 

English name users will have much to worry over, with many differences from those used, for 
example, by Zimmerman, Turner and Pearson in their Birds of Kenya and northern Tanzania; there are 
plenty of differences in scientific names, too; some comparisons: 


Birds of Africa, vol 5 Birds of Kenya and northern Tanzania 
ROC Kes MOUS Neste. 2s.0 5 es. UR Oak bes tesbccheeasce sabes Rock Thrush 
NrountaimiRock= Mhrushy 2 one o..cteece eek Common Rock Thrush 
GicOUMG RUS Nee ence caren das spc scceetcas ace setueceiotedeacecs Ground Thrush 

MUVGAUS OUVAGCUS NENELE .....1..2..nc.sase.a%-0d0s-acdeonevaace Turdus (olivaceus) helleri 
ARIUS DION VAD) Clie etanlon, cui ctov vos ccctsesoesecssteaeedexsussedsesenet Rush Warbler 

White-winged Swamp-Warblet..............:::ceseeeeeee White-winged Warbler 
SVenencem=mOLest WanDlen c......-cc.2..s-cse-ceescastscee sees Evergreen Forest Warbler 
WroustachedGrass= Warbler <...tesc.csc-cetcscceesseecoceees African Moustached Warbler 
UTASTAMMRAVED WiATDIEE si 2. so.teetsccts -donevecceosdccnseenee River Warbler 

RECOV AED Clic cctr cs no ey REE Bs SIN SBR a8 Reed Warbler 
SWAMP AWW An De tierce eeele tose cue osc acetes ces Sesereseancts Swamp Warbler 

PGC ANE OWAW AQEDICR, 25..-20k2sesesenrele ches nesoesescesiee Dark-capped Yellow Warbler 
GHINIOLGISNWEUCOPOQ ON vaxccrcarnccsscuceecececcssadesyecceense Prinia leucopogon 

[YAO ALY DUS LAT LOY OS Oe aoe eee eee Spiloptila rufifrons 

More armesabailonbingys eee es i. Sib me Tee Long-billed Apalis 

EUS ORMUSIILONCQUE: sceo8.<wae Ses vecoevevecee-okyececeestce eos Apalis moreaui 

PMA CAM AN OL DIG eecese tresses seseetes oc cosas toseoncucenesevete Red-capped Forest Warbler 
ZAVIUS OTMUSHINICLOPIAS ee... ca. cance vesnceesesesteecece socevesctees- Orthotomus metopias 
LEACHED WAT OL Mi acee eA vsscce teow ceeernctescnckodeuceee eeseces- Grey-backed Camaroptera 
MTOMBOIWTEN= Wallets c.7...c.c:te-cendeceecctvconse esses Pale Wren-Warbler 

WET CM ONICLGY COMES CONS -005 sia-nceasnsaneieesocheccusuevsecesess Eremomela pusilla canescens 
SS OMallit Crome c oie coes tess cee eccccs seckeyeccccvenscisineteeess Somali Long-billed Crombec 
Commeon Chitichatt-.5 0405 28:- . cescccsakes ste sass ieee Chiffchaff 

Woodland =Wrarblen <5 2 c2..1..sareteghes cctts sucesso sae Woodland Warbler 

EADY NOS CODUS TUPLCODUNG «0. .ccccsncescansesccaceesecenecteceees Phylloscopus ruficapillus 

Tey COLE USAIND ANGE Chien cco ekctcnte cece eescsenceeeees Hyliota australis usambarae 
Wieldenornis ChOCOlAIMUS, Se seven. ceeesccesveceeoeeese Melaenornis chocolatina 

WM ACUEROTUUIS | DOU CITIS. or scoc saeco. Ce ees BNE BOE Bradornis pallidus 
IVICIGENOTNIS MICTOIYNCHUS®..nn...c.cec2ce.8o-cseenee eee Bradornis microrhynchus 
Grey Mt CALC INC Ti eee ect oe soc cecy ve onvensaseceeute Lead-coloured Flycatcher 
Semucollanedibly catcher seeres i ecser -reccceaeceese-cdeeccces Semi-collared Flycatcher 
ANCE TU OT OMUT CIA occ wnceses cosets been ecie cesseceeses Trochocercus nigromitratus 
UTC! CHO) HOUGIIC ere raercse Poe eC RO Trochocercus albonotatus 
Ni Canearagdise-Ply.catCMer ..0.¢.cccse--ctes-c-cescceee oc African Paradise Flycatcher 
Simikces bly catChennactecveiccccsccessncessecsesscceeseorees snes: African Shrike-Flycatcher 
Dyaphorophyia blissetti JAMCSONLT .........10ccceeeeeees Dyaphorophyia jamesoni 
Red=cheeked Wattle-cy icone scue ce cnotscoapnsuesesecs Jameson’s Wattle-eye 
Brown-throated Wattle-eye (2... i.2.22...-.-.eeas- ee Common Wattle-eye 

Giins POCB ation reece eo acre tact sicncneeice onus eetusetees Chin-spot Batis 

BAS COAStUS ALIS cre ee ieee ce eceret cose et cneisczeey. Pale Batis 


While not a criticism of BoA, it is worth noting that the order of families, genera, and species differs 
widely from that of Zimmerman et al., and no doubt from all other books too; I cannot help wondering 
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when, if ever, ornithologists will come to their senses and use the alphabetical ordering method 
adopted by authors working on so many other groups of organisms. In BoA volume 5, the editors and 
authors frequently discuss points of systematics, order and nomenclature to explain the treatment they 
have adopted. This is as it should be in a book of this nature but sometimes the criteria they use are 
rather flimsy, as in the case of raising Hyliota australis usambarae to a full species, the Usambara 
Hyliota Hyliota usambarae on, as the authors say, admittedly slender morphological evidence. Their 
rationale is to “bring to attention a population that is rare and possibly endangered.” In the process 
Tanzania gains another species! 

A large book of this type will, inevitably perhaps, contain some mistakes; noting a few of them here 
is meant to be helpful to readers and authors alike. Pages 290-291, Artisornis moreaui (Apalis 
moreaui): distribution map shows both Kenya and Tanzania; text is correct—it only occurs in Tanza- 
nia. Pages 342-343, Philippa’s Crombec Sy/vietta philippae: map shows extreme NE Kenya while the 
text is correct—it is only found in Ethiopia and Somalia. Pages 466-467, Musicapa gambagae General 
Habits: “south of 70°N”, although true, should be “south of 7°N”; in addition, six Gambaga Flycatch- 
ers, including one adult, have been caught at Ngulia in November to the end of 1995 (none caught in 
1996 or 1997-98, by the way). It is curious that the Ngulia ringing totals for Marsh Warbler 
Acrocephalus palustris, Olive-tree Warbler Hippolais olivetorum and Common Whitethroat Sylvia 
communis are given only up to 1991 or 1992 while elsewhere, 1995 Ngulia data are included. 

The colour plates by Martin Woodcock are rather variable: some are absolutely first class whereas 
others do not show plumage differences adequately. Whether the printer or the artist is at fault, the five 
plates of cisticolas are particularly unhelpful in this regard. Many of the paintings capture the jizz of 
the birds perfectly whereas in others the shape of the bird, let alone its jizz, is all wrong. 

In spite of the truly superb postal packing—itself apparently undamaged on arrival—the binding of 
the review copy of this 3.45-kg book was coming adrift when I opened the parcel, so the best thing is 
to buy your copy from a bookshop where you can examine it first. 

Notwithstanding some adverse comments, overall, the editors, authors and artists continue to do a 
splendid job in moving this mammoth work along the road to completion. I can thoroughly recom- 
mend BoA volume 5. 


Graeme Backhurst 
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Review of Kenya bird records 1992-1996 


[This review effectively replaces Scopus issues 16 (3), 17 (3), 18 (3) and 19 (3)] 


compiled by D. J. Pearson and D. A. Turner 


Species categories 


A: Very scarce (no Kenya records since 1979) 

B: Scarce (less than 50 Kenya records) 

Records of A and B species are scrutinized and all those accepted are listed here 

X: Species of interest (additional to A and B categories) for which all records are invited 
XR: X category species for which all records received have been listed 


Additional criteria for including records 
: unusual Date 

: noteworthy Locality 

: unusual Altitude 

: noteworthy Numbers 

: special Breeding interest 

M: Miscellaneous interest 


RAPrmrs 


A. Palaearctic species 


Little Bittern Ixobrychus m. minutus XR 
All reports: Singles ringed Ngulia 12, 14 and 16 Dec 92. Several others seen there 9-10 
Dec 94 and 26 Nov 95, probably this race (NRG). 


White Stork Ciconia ciconia 

N: 300+ Ulu 2 Feb 95; 800+ Magadi Road 19 Feb 95. 

350+ near Nandi Hills 18 Mar 95; 800+ Amboseli 22 Jan 96. 
D: 6 Nairobi NP 6 Jun 92 and 2 on 15 Jul 92. 


Black Stork Ciconia nigra X 

Frequent reports of up to 5 birds Nairobi NP and nearby, and also records of 1—3 birds 
Mara, Kakamega Forest, Kericho, Hell’s Gate, Lake Bogoria, Meru, Mountain Lodge, 
Karatina, Nyeri, Limuru, Olorgesailie, Tsavo West (Ziwani) and Aruba. An unusually late 
bird Mountain Lodge 8 May 93 (RB), extreme dates otherwise 2 Oct to 4 Apr. 

Eurasian Wigeon Anas penelope X 

1 Lake Nakuru NP 30 Nov 93 (BWF). 

Ferruginous Duck Aythya nyroca B 

1 Thika OPs 23 Feb 92 (TS). 


Tufted Duck Aythya fuligula B 
2 SC Thika OPs 23 Feb 92 (TS). 
1 Dandora 3 Jan 96 (AWC), 


Osprey Pandion haliaetus 
D: | Lambwe Valley 22 Aug 95, presumably oversummering (TS). 


Eurasian Honey Buzzard Pernis apivorus X 
Reported from Mumias, Kisumu, Mfangano Island, Kakamega Forest, Kongelai, Nairobi/ 
Langata, Thika, Namanga, Kibwezi, Ngulia and Maktau; mostly singles but 6 flew south at 
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Ngulia 7 Nov 94. Most records 26 Sep—15 Dec, but a few 13 Feb—21 Apr. Coast, 1 Watamu 
30 Jan 95 (DF). 


Montagu’s Harrier Circus pygargus 
D: Unusually early birds Suswa 24 Aug 92 (RB, AB) and Mara 5 Sep 92 (DKR). 


Eurasian Marsh Harrier Circus aeruginosus 
D: Unseasonally early birds Mara GR 22 Aug 92 and 25—26 Aug 96 (up to 4) (IRM et ai.). 


Levant Sparrowhawk Accipiter brevipes B 

1 Ololokwe 9-10 Oct 93 (ST, BDI, VK); adult GC Buffalo Springs 23-24 Nov 93 (BWF). 
Adult @ Ngulia 21 Nov 95 (DJP, SNP, KM) and another there 11-16 Nov 96 (DJP, CJ ez 
al.). 


Eurasian Sparrowhawk Accipiter nisus B 

At Ngulia, singles 16 Nov 92 (BWP), 29 Nov 92 (DJP), 3 Mar 93 (BWP), 27 Nov 93 (JBo, 
DK, BS), 13 Nov 94 (DJP) and 16-17 Nov 94 (BWF), and an adult CO caught and ringed 
there 10 Dec 94 (DDeM, DIP, et ail.). 


Common (Steppe) Buzzard Buteo buteo vulpinus B 
N: c. 300 moving north Moi University, Eldoret 18 Mar 95 (LL, PN, CJ et al.). 
D: several Kisumu 26 Sep 92 (DKR). 


Long-legged Buzzard Buteo rufinus 
1 Ngulia 4 Dec 94 (CJ, LL), 1 Lake Nakuru—Lake Baringo 18 Jan 95 (DF) and 1 Ol Donyo 
Sabuk 2 Apr 95 (LL). 


Lesser Spotted Eagle Aquila pomarina X 
Reports from Mara, Lake Elmenteita/Lake Nakuru, Samburu, Nairobi area and Ngulia, 
mainly of 1—2 birds only, all 29 Oct to 26 Jan apart from 1 Samburu GR 3 Apr 94 (WGH). 


Greater Spotted Eagle Aquila clanga B 
2 immatures Lake Nakuru 27 Dec 94 (LL). 


Steppe Eagle Aquila nipalensis 
N: 200 moving south Timau 29 Oct 92 (BWF). 


Imperial Eagle Aquila heliaca B 
Juvenile birds at Ngulia 17 and 23 Nov 93 (DKR, DJP, PC, DK, BS et al.), and 24 Nov 95 
(DJP, MACC). An adult Mariakani 18 Nov 95 (LL). 


Booted Eagle Hieraaetus pennatus X 

Reported from Moi University, Mara GR, south Kerio Valley, Magadi, Hell’s Gate, Lake 
Elmenteita, Lake Nakuru, Lake Baringo, Nyeri, Mountain Lodge, Naru Moro, Buffalo 
Springs, Meru NP, Limuru, Nairobi area and Tsavo NPs; mostly single birds. 2 Mara GR 
16 Aug 95 (WGH); other records all between 4 Sep and 11 Apr 

A dark adult caught and ringed Ngulia Lodge 9 Nov 96 (PG, GM, DJP). 


Barbary Falcon Falco pelegrinoides B 
An immature Ngulia 6 Dec 93 (DJP, PC, DK, BS et al.). 


Eurasian Hobby Falco subbuteo 
D: A late bird Kipsain 6 May 94 (MACC). 
A late record of 3 west of the Ngong Hills 5 May 96 (SD). 


Amur Falcon Falco amurensis X 

Recorded on southward passage each year, mainly from Tsavo NPs, but also Mara GR, 
Kinangop, Solio Ranch, Laikipia, Lake Baringo, Nairobi, Athi Plains, Olorgesailie and 
Kibwezi. Most records of singles or groups of < 50, but c. 600 passed across the main ridge 
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at Ngulia 23 Nov 93. An exceptionally early bird Mara GR 6 Sep 93 (DKR), extreme 
autumn dates otherwise 2 Nov—18 Dec. On northward passage, >15 Tsavo Safari Camp 11 
Apr 93, 1 Nairobi 25 Feb 94 and 3 there 13 Mar 95 (WGH). 


Red-footed Falcon Falco vespertinus B 
2 Kileleshwa, Nairobi, 13 Mar 93 (WGH). 


Eleonora’s Falcon Falco eleonorae XR 

2 Karen 21 Apr 92 (DKR); 2 Timau 29 Oct 92 (BWF). 

1 Ngulia 4 Nov, 1 on 5 Nov, 19 passing south on 7 Nov, 5 south 8 Nov and 2 south 11 Nov 
94; also 1 south Kilaguni 9 Nov 94, and another in Tsavo West 4 Dec (DJP, JBoy, DK, 
GTF, LL); 11 Athi Plains 6 Nov and 1 on 21 Nov 94 (LL, CJ); 1 Laikipia 23 Nov 94 (LL). 
1 near Moyale 23 Apr 95 (CJ); 2 moving south Kinangop 2 Nov and 1 on 3 Nov 95 (CJ, 
PN). 

Sooty Falcon Falco concolor XR 

4 Timau 29 Oct 92 (BWF). 

1 Mara GR 25 Jan 93 (DKR); singles Ngulia, 14 and 15 Nov 93 (DJP et al.). 

2 Lake Naivasha 6 Mar 94 (WGH), | Lake Jipe 4 Apr 94 (DKR); 2 Aberdares 22 Oct 94 
(WGH), daily southward passage Ngulia 6-12 Nov 94 (maximum 10 on 10th), and singles 
there 1, 3 and 9 Dec 94 (DJP, JBoy, DK); also 1 Tsavo East 4 Nov (JRM). 

11 flying south Ngulia 29 Oct 95 and 5 south 30 Oct 95 (GCB). 

1 Ngulia 11 Nov 96 (PG). 


Lesser Kestrel Falco naumanni 
N: c. 600 roosting Solio plains near Naro Moru 9-10 Mar 93 (JRM, JC, GTP). 
ND: c. 100 Solio plains near Naro Moru 8 Dec 95 (MACC). 

Large numbers are unusual before the February—March dry season. 


Corncrake Crex crex XR 

Mara GR northwestern grasslands: 8 flushed by balloon 15 Apr 94 (ML), 5 flushed 22—25 
Apr 94 (BWE et al.). 

1 seen Ngulia 9 Dec 94 (DJP) and 2—3 there 16 Dec 96 (NRG). 


Spotted Crake Porzana porzana B 
4 flushed Mara GR northwestern grasslands 22—25 Apr 94 (BWE et ai.). 


Eurasian Thick-knee Burhinus oedicnemus XR 
1 Mara GR 20 Jan 93 (DAT); 2 Meru NP 3 Nov 93 (DKR). 


Black-winged Pratincole Glareola nordmanni B 
Party of 14 Ahero Rice Scheme 20 Mar 92 (JRM, JC, GRF). 
3 Musiara Swamp, Mara GR, 6 Nov 93 (BWF). 


Little Ringed Plover Charadrius dubius X 
Records from usual inland sites from 24 Oct to 17 Apr. 
L: 2 Sabaki River mouth 12 Dec 95 (LL). 
Kentish Plover Charadrius alexandrinus B 
1 El Molo Bay | Feb 92 (LBor). 
Previous records from Lake Turkana are mainly from the western shore. 
Greater Sandplover Charadrius leschenaultii 
L: inland, | El Molo Bay 5 Feb and 3 9 Feb 92 (LBor). 
Pacific Golden Plover Pluvialis fulva XR 
1 Lake Baringo 26 Nov 93 (BWF). 
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Grey Plover Pluvialis squatarola 
N: maximum Mida Creek in 94/95 surveys: 590 21—22 Apr 94 (JSeys et al.). 


Northern Lapwing Vanellus vanellus A 
A first-year bird Sabaki River mouth 7 Feb 95 (CJ, GM, LL, DAT, et al.) and subsequnetly 
throughout 1995 and one there (believed to have been the same bird) 24 Jul and 1 Aug 96 
(JE). See Scopus 19: 113-114. 
The first East African record(s) of this species. 
Long-toed Stint Calidris subminuta B 
| Lake Baringo 26 Nov 93 (BWP). 
1 Sabaki River mouth 11-12 Sep 96 (LL). 


Sanderling Calidris alba 
L: inland, 8 Loyengalani bay 30 Jan 92. 


Red Knot Calidris canutus B 
3 Mida Creek 2 Apr 93 (NW). 
The fourth Kenyan record. 


Broad-bilied Sandpiper Limicola falcinellus X 

N: 9 at the usual Sabaki River mouth site 12 Dec 94, 38 on 8 Dec 95 and 74+ on 11 Sep 96 
(LL, KC, LB), one of the largest Kenya counts. 

L: inland, | Lake Elmenteita 30 Nov 95 (JRM, AM et al.). 


Jack Snipe Lymnocryptes minimus B 
1 Musiara Swamp, Mara GR 23 Jan 95 (DF). 


Great Snipe Gallinago media XR 

1 Madende, near Busia, 2 Nov 92 (BWF). 

1 Mara GR 19 Nov 93 (SR), 2 Kisumu 30 Nov 93 (BWE). 
1 Lake Naivasha 4 Nov 94 (BWP). 

1 Lake Elmenteita 14 Jan 95 (LL). 


Black-tailed Godwit Limosa limosa X 

Small numbers Ahero, Lake Naivasha, Lake Nakuru, Lake Baringo, Lake Turkana, 
Dandora and Amboseli. Records all months with presumed oversummering birds late May 
and Jul. Maximum counts from eastern Lake Turkana: 257 Yomo—Soiti 22 Jan—11 Feb 92, 
303 Loyengalani—Allia Bay 22 Feb—-15 Mar 93, 210 Allia Bay 13-27 Jan 96; also 80 
Amboseli 8 Nov 94. (LBor, LBid). 


Whimbrel Numenius phaeopus 
N: maximum Mida Creek in 94/95 surveys: 470 Sep 94 (JSeys et al.). 
L: inland, | Dandora 14 Oct 95 (CJ). 
This species is rare in inland East Africa away from Lake Victoria. 


Eurasian Curlew Numenius arquata X 
L: inland, reports from Lakes Nakuru, Elmenteita, Baringo and Victoria—mostly single 
birds. 


Spotted Redshank Tringa erythropus X ; 

Recorded only in small numbers from Ahero, Lake Nakuru, Lake Baringo and Tsavo East, 
Nov—Apr. 

D: Oversummering birds in full breeding plumage at Lake Nakuru 25 Jun 92 (TS) and Jul 
93 (BWE). 

Common Redshank Tringa totanus X 

L: inland, up to 8 Loyengalani to north of El Molo Bay late Jan—early Feb 92, and singles 
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El Molo Bay 28 Feb—2 Mar and Allia Bay 15 Mar 93 (LBor); 1 Ol Pejeta, Naro Moru 12 
Dec 93 (WGH). 


Green Sandpiper Tringa ochropus 
D: A rare oversummering bird Mountain Lodge 13 Jun 92 (TS). 


Terek Sandpiper Xenus cinereus X 

N: maximum Mida Creek in 94/95 surveys 250 (JSeys et al.). 

L: inland, on east shore of Lake Turkana, 1 Sandy Bay 12 Feb 92 and 25 Windy Bay 21 
Mar 93 (LBor et al.); 1 Lake Baringo 1 Nov 93 (BWEB), 1 Lake Nakuru NP 12 Nov 93 (SR). 


Ruddy Turnstone Arenaria interpres 
L: inland, a total of 49 Yomo-—Soiti, eastern Lake Turkana, late Jan—mid Feb 92, and 35 
Loyengalani—Allia Bay late Feb—mid Mar 93 (LBor ez ai.). 


Red-necked Phalarope Phalaropus lobatus XR 

L: inland, singles Lake Elmenteita 8 and 17 Jan 92, and c. 25 on 22 Mar (MACC). 
2 Lake Elmenteita 19 Jan 93 (MACC), 1 El Molo Bay 28 Feb 93 (LBor). 

1 Lewa Downs 1—14 Oct 96 (DAT). 

Rafts off Malindi-Watamu area 29 Feb and c. 30 counted there 1 Mar 92 (MACC). 
Many in small groups on sea off Shimoni 4 Mar 93 (PDH). 


Skua sp. Stercorarius sp. 
An adult Lake Jipe 28 Sep 96, probably Pomarine (DJP, DKR, MO). 


Pomarine Skua Stercorarius pomarinus B 
1 Sabaki River mouth 18 Dec 95 (LL, LB). 


Arctic Skua Stercorarius parasiticus B 
1 Sabaki River mouth 8 Feb 95 (CJ, LL, GM, JSeys et al.). 


Slender-billed Gull Larus genei B 
2 adults Lake Nakuru 18 Feb 93 (BWF). 


Gull-billed Tern Sterna nilotica 
N: maxima in Mida Creek 94/95 surveys: 220 Jan 94, 230 Dec 94 (JSeys et al.). 


Sandwich Tern Sterna sandvicensis XR 
4 Sabaki River mouth 23 Oct 92 and 2 on 20 Nov (JHF, IR). 
1 Sabaki River mouth 18 Dec 96 (LL). 


Eurasian Cuckoo Cuculus canorus 
N: Influx of hundreds Sokoke Forest Apr 92 (JHF). 
D: 10+ Nairobi NP 1 May 96 were unusually late (R&AB). 


Asian Lesser Cuckoo Cuculus poliocephalus XR 
Common in Sokoke Forest during passage influx 8-27 Apr 92 (JHF). No other records 
received. 


Eurasian Scops Owl Otus scops XR 

1 Lake Elmenteita 24—29 Jan 92 (MACC). 

Singles caught and ringed at Ngulia Lodge 17 Nov 95 and 6, 8 and 11 Dec 96 (GCB et ai.). 
Eurasian Nightjar Caprimulgus europaeus X 

Exceptionally good years at Ngulia Lodge in 1993 (96 ringed, mostly 13—28 Nov) and 
1995 (104 ringed, mostly 15-24 Nov) (NRG). 


Eurasian Swift Apus apus 
ND: 1000—1500 flew south North Kinangop 29 Sep 95 (CJ). 
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Eurasian Bee-eater Merops apiaster 
D: 2 late birds Karen 13 May 92 (DKR). 
Many Ranganga, Kisii, on the early date of 30 Aug 96 (OM). 


Eurasian Roller Coracias garrulus 

M: 100+ grounded in heavy rain Ngulia Lodge night of 9/10 Dec 93, and 30 of them caught 
and ringed before dawn 10th (NRG). 

Hoopoe Upupa e. epops XR 

1 Siana Springs 3 Dec 94 (BWF)—first record for the Mara. 

An early bird Tsavo West NP 27 Sep 96 (DJP). 

Elsewhere, Palaearctic birds recorded Lake Elmenteita, Lake Baringo, Barseloi, Rumuruti, 
Buffalo Springs and Ngulia. 


Eurasian Wryneck Jynx torquilla B 
1 Barita Sisal Estate, north of Menengai, 20—27 Jan and 2—12 Feb 92 (IM). 
1 Island Camp, Lake Baringo, 20—21 Dec 96 (WGH). 


Grey Wagtail Motacilla cinerea X 

D: Early birds Lewa Downs 20 Sep 92 and Kakamega Forest 25 Sep 92 (DKR), and 1 
Ngulia 25 Sep 96 (DJP). 

L: | Mzima Springs 18 Nov 93. 

Yellow Wagtail Motacilla flava 

D: A very late bird Lake Naivasha 12 May 95 (SD). 


Rufous Bush Chat Cercotrichas galactotes X 
L: | Langata 8 Oct 95 (LL, WBW). This species was not recorded in the Nairobi area 
before 1992. 


Irania Irania gutturalis X 

10+ Samburu GR 3 Apr (WGH) were probably on passage. 

L: Away from usual areas, 1 Lake Nakuru 10 Jan 92, 1 Lake Baringo 21 Dec 96, | Langata 
29 Nov 95 and up to 6 Nairobi/Langata 30 Oct—23 Nov 96. 


Common Redstart Phoenicurus phoenicurus XR 
1 Lake Elmenteita 8 Nov 93 (MACC). 
Birds caught and ringed Ngulia 29 Oct and 25 Dec 95 (GCB et al.). 


Black-eared Wheatear Oenanthe hispanica B 
1 Lake Baringo 2 Dec 94 (SR). 
The second Kenyan record. 


Desert Wheatear Oenanthe deserti B 
1 Kerio Valley 18 Oct 96 (ALA). 
The second Kenyan record. 


Pied Flycatcher Ficedula hypoleuca A 

Back record: | Kakamega Forest (specimen) 8 Dec 1965 (ADFW), see Scopus 20: 46-48. 
The first record of the species for Kenya. 

Semi-collared Flycatcher Ficedula semitorquata XR 

1 Oloololo 7 Nov 92, several Sabaringo Valley 8 Nov 93, and 1 Siana Springs 3 Dec 94 

(BWF). 

A G at 1500 m in southern Kerio Valley 6—7 Mar 92 (NW, VGW). 

River Warbler Locustella fluviatilis X 

L: 1 ringed Athi River (Hopcraft Ranch) 22 Nov 94 (LL, CJ). 
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Basra Reed Warbler Acrocephalus griseldis X 
L: away from Ngulia: 1 Aruba 19 Feb 92 and 3 on 27 Mar 93 (R& AB). 


Upcher’s Warbler Hippolais languida X 
D: late birds Lake Baringo 29 Apr 94 (WGH) and on coast at Karawa 19 Apr (JHF, TS). 
L: 1 Nairobi NP 28 Dec 96 (CJ). 


Olive-tree Warbler Hippolais olivetorum X 

L: away from Ngulia: 1 Mara Serena 21 Mar 92 (GTF). 
1 Amboseli 6 Apr 92 (DKR). 

1 Siana Springs, Mara GR 30 Jan 95 (L& VL, KC, LB). 


Icterine Warbler Hippolais icterina XR 

A few wintering at Siana Springs, Mara GR, at beginning and end of 1993 (BWF). 
1 Maralal 27 Nov 93 (JB). 

2 Lake Baringo 30 Oct 94 (BWP), 1 Nairobi 15 Nov 94 (LL). 

1 caught and ringed Ngulia Lodge 27 Nov 95 (DJP, GCB et al.). 


Melodious Warbler Hippolais polyglotta A 
1 caught, ringed and photographed at Ngulia Lodge 19 Nov 95 (DJP, CJ, GCB et al.); see 
Scopus 20: 43-45. 
The first properly documented East African record. 
Barred Warbler Sylvia nisoria X 
L: 1 southern Kerio Valley 29 Nov 92 (NW, VGW). 


Wood Warbler Phylloscopus sibilatrix B 
1 The Ark 11 Apr 93 (WGH). 
1 Blue Posts, Thika 13 Jan 95 (DF). 
1 ringed Ngulia 25 Dec 95 (GCB et al.). 
Chiffchaff Phylloscopus collybita B 
1 singing Lake Jipe 30 Jan 96 (DF). 
Lesser Grey Shrike Lanius minor 
D: Autumn birds in southern Kerio Valley, 29 Sep and 31 Oct 92 (NW, VGW), and at 
Nairobi NP 22 Oct 93, Langata 1 Nov 95 and Buffalo Springs 23 Nov 94. 
Perhaps the first September record for East Africa. 
Masked Shrike Lanius nubicus B 
An adult joined a first winter bird at Lake Baringo, Dec 91—Jan 92 (HG). 
An adult south Kerio Valley 31 Oct 92 (NW, VGW),. 
1 Lake Naivasha mid-Mar 94 (TS). 
Eurasian Golden Oriole Oriolus oriolus 
D: 2 at Lewa Downs 29 Sep 92—an early date (DKR). 
Ortolan Bunting Emberiza hortulana B 
1 Ngulia 14 Nov 93 (SR, MO et ai.). 
The third Kenyan record. 


B. Afrotropical and oceanic species 


Common Ostrich Struthio camelus 
L: Lake Nakuru NP 9-10 Oct 93 IM, HM, AMK). 


Great Crested Grebe Podiceps cristatus B 
2 pairs and young east of Donyo Sabuk late Feb 93, 1 Kimani Mbae dam, North Kinangop 
9 Apr 93 (JW). 
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2-6 (Oloidien) Lake Naivasha 26 Jun and 24 Oct 94 (WGH). 
2 incubating at Sergoit Hill dam 4 Oct 95 (MACC). 
1 Ol Bolossat 2 Nov 96 (MACC),. 


Black-necked Grebe Podiceps nigricollis X 
N: 1000+ Lake Bogoria 28 Dec 94, 200 21 Dec 96 (WGH). 
>60 Lake Bogoria 24 Oct 93 (R& AB). 


Shy Albatross Diomedea cauta B 
One caught on fishing bait off Shimoni 5 Oct 93 and another juvenile seen (PDH). 


Wedge-tailed Shearwater Puffinus pacificus B 

1993: 1 seen Shimoni 12 Jul (PDH); | 15 Dec (SCH); 1 23 Dec. 

Southerly movement off reef, Watamu 30 May 94 involved minimum of 8, maximum of 32 
individuals (WGH); 2, 10 km off Malindi 11 Dec 94 (LL). 


Audubon’s Shearwater Puffinus lherminieri XR 
1, 10 km off Malindi 11 Dec 94 (LL). 


Wilson’s Storm-petrel Oceanites oceanicus B 
1 Shimoni 12 Oct 96 (PDH). 


Black-bellied Storm-petrel Fregetta tropica B 
1 found dead (but not preserved) near Malindi 5 Jun 94 (JSt). 


White-tailed Tropic-bird Phaethon lepturus XR 

1 Kisite Island 20 Jan 92 (DAT). 

1 Pemba Channel 14 Sep 93 (PDH); 1 Sep and 6 Oct 96, Pemba Channel, off Shimoni 
(SCH, PDH). 

Great White Pelican Pelecanus onocrotalus 

B: breeding Lake Elmenteita until Jan—Feb 92 (MACC). 


Masked Booby Sula dactylatra XR 
Several Shimoni Feb 92, including 1| adult; 8 on 25 Aug, 4 on 26 Aug, 1 10 Oct 92 (PDH). 
Immature in a Watamu garden after storm 19 Mar 92, adult picked up 21 Mar (per JRM). 
1 Pemba Channel 14 Sep 96 (PDH). 


Brown Booby Sula leucogaster B 
An adult Shimoni 16 Sep 93 (SCH). 


African Darter Anhinga rufa X 

Records of 1—2 from Nairobi, Kisumu, Lake Nakuru NP, Lake Naivasha, Lake Baringo, 
Mathew’s Range, Nanyuki, Buffalo Springs, Mzima Springs, Bura Dam (Taita Hills), Lake 
Jipe. 

20+ Mwea GR 25 Mar 95 (WGH). 

Adult and 2 juveniles Ukunda Lake 16 Aug 96 (JRM). 

Greater Frigatebird Fregata minor B 

1 immature 2—3 km up Kilifi Creek 30 Aug—6 Sep 92 (TS, JHE). 

Lesser Frigatebird Fregata ariel B 

1 GO Malindi 30 Dec 94 (DAT). 

Shoebill Balaeniceps rex A 

A sub-adult Musiara swamp, northwestern Mara GR Sep—Nov 94, and (presumably the 
same bird) Amboseli NP Dec 94 to Oct 95 (many observers). 


Dwarf Bittern Ixobrychus sturmii XR 
1 Marich 22 Apr 92 (MACC, MWW, BW). 
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1 Lake Elmenteita 26 Jul 93 (MACC). 
1 Ngulia 12 Dec 94 (DJP et ai.). 
1 Karissia Hills 12 J un 96 (MACC, ALA, DAT), 1 Ngulia 12 Dec 96 (WGH). 


White-backed Night Heron Gorsachius leuconotus XR 

1 Mida Creek mangroves early Sep 92 (NA). 

2 Nairobi NP 29 May and 16 Dec 94 (FN, R& AB). 

2 (immature and sub-adult) Thika (Blue Posts) 21—24 Oct 94 (BWEF). 


Black-crowned Night Heron Nycticorax nycticorax 
N: >25 Aruba | Jan 92 (JB). 
c. 100 Githanji Dam, El Joro Orok 31 Oct 92 (MACC). 


Western Reef Heron Egretta gularis XR 

1 grey morph Lake Elmenteita 15 Nov 92 (MACC). 

East side Lake Turkana, 92: 1 north of El Molo Bay 30 Jan and 2 Mar; 1 Soiti 11 Feb and 2 
Mar; | El Molo Bay 5 Feb, 1 south of Loyengalani Bay 24 Feb (LBor, MAAC, DAT, 
DAZ). 

2 light phase Tiwi beach 26 May 96 (WGH). 


Madagascar Squacco Heron Ardeola idae XR 
Nairobi NP Aug, Limuru 17 Jul 92 (BWF). 

1 Lewa Downs 17 Aug 93 (DKR). 

1 Nairobi NP 6 May (DAT) and 5 Jun 94 (JO, YMC). 
1 Nairobi 3 Sep 95 (LL). 


Rufous-bellied Heron Ardeola rufiventris X 

Up to 10 reported regularly Musiara Swamp, Mara GR, Jan 92—Apr 94 (BWE et al.); c. 4 
pairs breeding Apr 94 (MO). 

2—3 Lake Baringo 30 Oct and 1, 27 Nov 94 (BWE). 

2 Ahero Rice Scheme 22 Jan 95 (DF). 


Abdim’s Stork Ciconia abdimii 

D: 10 Kisumu 29 Jul 92 (BWF). 

N: immense flock of c. 3500 over Kichwa Tembo, NW Mara GR 21 Mar 92, then c. 2000 
near Mara Serena same day (part of same flock?) (JRM et ai.). 

70+ Magadi Road 19 Feb 95 (R& AB). 

100+ soaring W, Maseno, 21 Jan 96 (JA). 

30 Lambwe valley 6 Nov 96, increasing to 500+ on 12th (TS). 


Greater Flamingo Phoenicopterus (ruber) roseus 
M: c. 12 flying east at sea off Shimoni 24 Jun 94 (SCH). 
N: maximum count Mida Creek during 1994/95 surveys 192 mid-Mar 94 (JSeys et al.). 


Lesser Flamingo Phoeniconaias minor 

LN: coast: flocks apparently now frequent Sabaki estuary where no records of large num- 
bers prior to 1985; counts include: 850 on 13 Sep 94 (JSeys et al.) and c. 500 28 Aug 96 
(GTF et al.); also, Back record: 1000+ 26 Jan 1988 (JRM, JLCG). 


Southern Pochard Netta erythrophthalma 
L: at coast: 2 Lake Jilore 26 Jul 92 (JHF). 


African Cuckoo Hawk Aviceda cuculoides X 
Reports from Nairobi (Jan—Apr), Aberdares (Oct, Apr), Mountain Lodge (Nov), Lake 
Naivasha (Jun), Mara GR (Aug—Oct) and north coast (Aug, Sep). 


Bat Hawk Macheiramphus alcinus X 
Reported from Lake Baringo, Nairobi, Nyeri, Naru Moro, Mwea, Meru NP, Lamu and 
Mombasa. 
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African Swallow-tailed Kite Chelictinia riocouriti X 

Unusual numbers in central Kenya 92-93: 

Several reports of small groups Mweiga—Solio—Naru Moro area Jan 92—Mar 93, and a large 
roost of c. 250 southern edge of Solio Ranch 9-10 Mar (JRM, JC, GTF); 8 Buffalo Springs 
10-12 Mar 92 (DKR); up to 15 together Meru NP 12—13 Mar 93 (JRM JC, GTF). 

Singles Buffalo Springs 14 Sep and 27 Oct 94 (DKR, BWEF) and Tsavo East NP 29 Jul 96 
(JE); 6 Lake Nakuru NP 14 Jan 96 (I&HM). 


Lammergeier Gypaetus barbatus X 
L: 1 Ol Tukai, Amboseli 16 Mar 93 (DA). 


African Marsh Harrier Circus ranivorus X 
Records from Kericho, Lake Baringo, Aberdares, Nairobi, Dandora, and Magadi. 


Little Sparrowhawk Accipiter minullus 
L: 1 Aruba Dam 21 Aug 96 (JRM et ai.). 


Ovambo Sparrowhawk Accipiter ovampensis B 
1 Mara GR 24 Jan 94 (DF), 3 Sabaringo valley, Ololoolo scarp 15 Sep 94 (BWF). 


Grasshopper Buzzard Butastur rufipennis X 

Usual scattering of Nov—Dec records from SE Kenya; also, common Kilaguni area 11 Apr 
94 (DKR). , 

Mountain Buzzard Buteo oreophilus 

L: recorded Ngangao, Chawia and Mbololo forests, Taita Hills, Jua—Aug 96 (THP)—first 
records from the Taita Hills. 


African Hawk-Eagle Hieraaetus spilogaster 
L: coast record: pair Msambweni 15 Aug 96 (JRM ez al.). 


Ayres’s Hawk-Eagle Hieraaetus ayresii 
L: 1 Malindi 6 Jul 92 (TS). 
1 Ngulia 17 Dec 96 (ND, CJ). 


Blue Quail Coturnix adansonii B 

1 Sand River, Mara GR, 21 Mar 93 (MACC). 

GC’ found dead Maseno 30 Jul 93 (JA). 

CG found dead Ngulia Lodge 5 Nov 96 (PG, GM). 


Ring-necked Francolin Francolinus streptophorus B 

3 adults with 4 juveniles 3 km S of Kanyarkwat, northeastern Mt Elgon 24 Sep 93 (MACC, 
DAT). 

Moorland Francolin Francolinus psilolaemus X 

Common at 3200 m in alpine moorland above Timau around Lake Rutundu 8—9 Nov 96 
(DAT). 

Quail-plover Ortyxelos meiffrenii XR 

1 Buffalo Springs 2 Jan 93 (DKR); 1 Nairobi NP 2 Apr 95 (WGH), | Mara GR 16 Aug 95 
(WGH), | Tsavo East (Sala track) 13 Sep 95 (JHF). 

Back record: 3 pairs resident near Kitani, Tsavo West NP Mar—Nov 91; also 1, 20 km SW 
of Kitani Sep 91 (RG) (see also Scopus 18: 51-52). 


Black-rumped Button-quail Turnix hottentotta B 
Saiwa 9-10 Oct 93 (CW, SN, MW, JD. 


White-spotted Flufftail Sarothrura pulchra X 
L: recorded Madende Creek throughout 92 (TS). 
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African Crake Crex egregia X 
4+ flushed by balloon Mara GR 24 Apr 94 (BWF) 
2 Lavington, Nairobi 5 Jul 95 (DAT). 


Baillon’s Crake Porzana pusilla XR 
1 Gethumbwini, Thika, 9 May 93 (R& AB), 2 Musiara swamp, Mara GR 17 Aug 93 (MO). 
2 Ahero Rice Scheme 21 Jan 96 (DF). 


Allen’s Gallinule Porphyrio alleni X 
B: 2 with 2 immatures, Lake Naivasha 26 Jun 96 (WGH). 


Lesser Moorhen Gallinula angulata 

M: singles caught and ringed at night Ngulia, 28 Nov (adult) and 29 Nov (juvenile) 94 
(NRG). 

Grey Crowned Crane Balearica regulorum 

N: 250-300 together at Malaba/Kitale junction 19 Nov 95 (DB). 


African Finfoot Podica senegalensis X 

L: 1 Ramisi River 21 Oct 92 (PW). 

1 Mara River 19—20 Nov 93 (SR). 

1 Thika (Chania—Thika R confluence) 1 May 95 (LD, EVB). 


Denham’s Bustard Neotis denhami jacksoni XR 
2 near Aitong 4 Nov 92 (AL). 
Singles Solio Ranch 15 Jan 96, Losiolo, near Maralal 24 Jan and 14 Jun 96 (MACC, DH). 


Lesser Jacana Microparra capensis XR 

Records of 1—2 birds Kisumu Yacht Club, Lake Baringo, Lake Naivasha and OI Punyata, 
Mara GR. 

10+ Amboseli 30 May 93 (WGH). 


Crab Plover Dromas ardeola 

DN: 65 Mida Creek 5 Jul—presumably oversummering (TS). 

N: highest counts at Mida Creek: 800 late Jan 94, 666 Dec 94, 644 19 Dec 95 (JSeys et al., 
LL,KC,.LB). 

Senegal Thick-knee Burhinus senegalensis X 

N: 80 Molo River mouth, Lake Baringo 27 Nov (BWF). 

Violet-tipped Courser Rhinoptilus chalcopterus XR 

1 Lake Jipe 25 Mar 93 (R&AB); several at night near Emali 18 Aug 93 (DKR). 

Collared Pratincole Glareola pratincola 

An immature caught and ringed Ngulia Lodge 16 Nov 93 (NRG) was the first for the site. 
Chestnut-banded Plover Charadrius pallidus 

L: 1 Amboseli NP 16 Nov 93 (DKR). 

Blacksmith x Spur-winged Plover hybrid Vanellus armatus x spinosus 

1 Lake Nakuru NP 6 Mar 93 (DKR). 

Spur-winged Plover Vanellus spinosus 

L: 2 Mara GR 25 Jan 93 (BWE). 

White-cheeked Tern Sterna repressa X 

N: 200+ Tiwi Beach 26 May 96 (WGH). 


Bridled Tern Sterna anaethetus X 
Within reef: 51 moving south in small parties Watamu 30 May 94. 
1 Nyali Beach 4 Jun 95 (WGH). 
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Sooty Tern Sterna fuscata X 

Within reef: 12 moving south Watamu 30 May 95 (WGH). 

B: 30 Kisite Island in Roseate Tern S. dougallii colony—possibly breeding, 14 Aug 96 
(JRM et al.); common around Kisite and in Pemba Channel 12 Oct 96. 


Brown Noddy Anous stolidus X 
Within reef: 1 resting Malindi beach 9 Dec 94 (LL). 
6 Whale Island on coral cliffs 18 Aug 96 (JRM et al.). 


African Skimmer Rynchops flavirostris X 
N: c. 100 Alia Bay, Lake Turkana, 27 Jan 94 (MACC). 


Blue-spotted Wood Dove Turtur afer 
L: 1 Lake Elmenteita 25 Jun 92 (MACC). 


Eastern Bronze-naped Pigeon Columba delegorguei 
L: 1 Mara GR 9-10 Oct 93 (ES, PM, NLM, DAT). 


Grey Parrot Psittacus erithacus X 
6 over Rondo, Kakamega Forest 29 May 93 and 14—16 Oct 93 (JB, WO). 


Brown Parrot Poicephalus meyeri 

L: 1 Nairobi NP 21 Jul 93 (BWEB), another 10 Oct 93 (YMC). 

Further records from Nairobi including birds in city gardens Nov—Dec 96 (per CJ) probably 
involved escapes. 


Red-headed Lovebird Agapornis pullarius X 
L: small numbers Sio River and Madende Creek 93 (BWF). 


Yellow-collared Lovebird Agapornis personatus 
L: Birds Tsavo East NP and Malindi 9-10 Oct 93 were presumably feral. 


Purple-crested Turaco Tauraco porphyreolophus XR 
2+ Karen (Olulua) Jan and Jun 92 (DKR), Mua Hills Feb and Nov 92 (BWF). 
Thika (Blue Posts) 20 Nov 93 and 21 Oct 94 (BWF). 


Bare-faced Go-away-bird Corythaixoides personatus 
L: 4+ near Suswa 17 Aug 92 (DKR). 
1 Hell’s Gate, Lake Naivasha, Apr 93 (G&DI). 


Black-and-white Cuckoo Oxylophus jacobinus 

Regular and common in Tsavo area mid Nov—Jan. Elsewhere, reported in west from Ruma 
NP, Endebess, Cheranganis, Kongelai, Marich, Lokichar and Lokori (all Apr-May) and 
Kanyarkwat (Oct); in central Kenya at Lake Elmenteita (Mar), Lake Bogoria (May), Nai- 
robi (Jun, Nov) and Kimana Lodge (Apr); and on coast at Sokoke Forest (Apr) and Shimba 
Hills (Oct). 

Levaillant’s Cuckoo Oxylophus levaillantii X 

Records received from Aberdares [The Ark] (Jan), Ruma NP (Apr), Koru (Nov), Mara GR 
(Jan—Feb), Lake Nakuru (Apr, Jul), Lake Elmenteita (May—Aug) and Lake Naivasha (Mar, 
Jun, Jul). 


Great Spotted Cuckoo Clamator glandarius X 
Records received from Sergoit (Mar), Mara GR (Mar), Lake Baringo (Ju!), Rongai (Feb), 
Lake Naivasha (Dec), Nairobi NP (Nov), Lukenya (Mar) and Tsavo West NP (Nov—Dec), 
including an adult ringed Ngulia 1 Dec 95. 

The bias of records towards the Palaearctic wintering season is intriguing. 
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Thick-billed Cuckoo Pachycoccyx audeberti X 

L: Maluganji Forest, south coast 1 Dec 92 (JHF, DN, LAB). 
4 Marafa Forest 19 Jul 94 (DAT, DN). 

In Brachystegia woodland N of Sabaki River 14-17 Nov 95. 


Black Cuckoo Cuculus clamosus X 

Many records SE Kenya Nov—Dec (including one caught and ringed at night at Ngulia 
Lodge 8 Dec 96 [NRG]); also in the west at Ruma NP, Kakamega Forest, Saiwa, Kongelai, 
Marich and Cheranganis (Mar—May); and central Kenya at Maralal/Karissia Hills (Jun), 
Bauwa (Jun), Lake Baringo and Rongai (Mar), Lake Elmenteita (all months), Lake 
Naivasha (May), Burguret (Mar—Jun, Nov—Jan), Samburu (Aug) and Nyeri (Jan, Apr). 


Red-chested Cuckoo Cuculus solitarius 
L: E Kenya record: 1 calling and seen Kilifi 8-16 Apr 93 (NWill). 


African Cuckoo Cuculus gularis X 

Records received from Kanyarakwat (NE Mt Elgon) (Oct), Mara GR (Apr), Lake Nakuru 
(Apr), Lake Elmenteita (Apr—Oct), Rongai (Mar—Apr), Lake Naivasha (May, Jun, Oct), 
Olorgesaillie (Jun), Nairobi (Jan, Mar) and Nyeri (Apr). 

Yellowbill Ceuthmochares aereus 

L: 1 Meru forest 22 Nov 94 (BWF); | City Park, Nairobi 15 Sep 96 (FN). 

M: (race australis): caught Ngulia at night 12 Nov 96 (NRG). 


African Grass Owl Tyto capensis XR 
1 eating frogs in puddle on track, Lake Nakuru NP 17 Apr 93 (WGH). 
1 Kanyarkwat, NE Mt Elgon, 24 Sep 93 (MACC, DAT). 


Pel’s Fishing Owl Scotopelia peli B 
1 on nest Mara River Mar—Apr 94 (ML, BWE). 
2 Rojewero River, Meru NP 1-3 Jun 95 (DKR). 


Nubian Nightjar Caprimulgus nubicus XR 
4 ringed at Ngulia 14 Nov—11 Dec 96—the first there since 1987 (NRG). 


Pennant-winged Nightjar Macrodipteryx vexillarius XR 
2 SC Kamyarkwat 13 Jul 93 (MACC), | there 20 Sep (MS). 


Standard-winged Nightjar Macrodipteryx longipennis B 
1 Rusinga Island airstrip 6 Jul 92 (JB). 


Sabine’s Spinetail Rhaphidura sabini XR 
2 Kakamega Forest 22 Jun 92 (TS). 
First records from Kakamega since the early 1980s. 


Scarce Swift Schoutedenapus myoptilus X 
50+ roosting in cliffs, Mt Kenya, above Timau at Lake Rutundu, 3200 m 8-9 Nov 96 
(DAT). 
Brown-hooded Kingfisher Halcyon albiventris 
L: 1 Lake Nakuru NP 20 Jan 92 (DKR). 
2 below Blue Posts Hotel, Thika 13 Jan 95 (DF), 1 Karatina 24 Jun 95 (R& AB). 
Woodland Kingfisher Halcyon senegalensis 
L: pair at nest-hole, South Ewaso Nyiru River, Olkiramatian Ranch 6 Jun 93 (JB, PNB). 
Blue-breasted Kingfisher Halcyon malimbica A 
2 Sio River 29 Nov 93 and on several later dates to Jul 96 (BWF, TS, DAT). 
First records for Kenya. 
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Half-collared Kingfisher Alcedo semitorquata B 
1 Nkurumingi River, Shimba Hills NR, 1-19 Jan and 12 Oct 96 (FA). 
1 Kanderi Swamp, Tsavo East NP, 4 Jun 95 (LL). 


Shining Blue Kingfisher Alcedo quadribrachys B 
1 Kerenget Dam 20 Jun 92 (TS); 1 Madende Creek 13 Oct 92 (IR). 
1 Alupe 9 Oct 93 (DKR). 


Somali Bee-eater Merops revoilti 
L: | Tsavo Safari Camp 1 Jun 92 (R&AB). 
Near Mzima Springs 18 Nov 93 (DKR). 


Abyssinian Roller Coracias abyssinica X 
L: 1 Lake Baringo 31 Oct 93 (BWF). 


Lilac-breasted Roller Coracias caudata lorti 

L: southern records: 1 Lake Bogoria 26 Jan 92, 1 Lake Nakuru NP 11-12 Jan 92 (FN, 
KWWG). 

1 Buffalo Springs 23 Nov 94 (BWP). 


Abyssinian Ground Hornbill Bucorvus abyssinicus X 
L: present and photographed at Ileret Jun 96 (EJN). 


Grey-throated Barbet Gymnobucco bonapartei 
L: present Chemorogok forest, Eldama Ravine, 13—15 Oct 95 (LAB, EW, PGG). 


White-eared Barbet Stactolaema leucotis 
L: 1 Mountain Lodge 10 Mar 92 (DKR). 


Brown-breasted Barbet Lybius melanopterus 
L: 3 Taita foothills 2 Jul 92 (TS). 
| Ziwani Camp, Taveta 6 Oct 96. 


Yellow-billed Barbet Trachylaemus purpuratus 
L: present Chemorogok forest, Eldama Ravine, 13—15 Oct 95 (LAB, EW, PGG). 


Red-and-yellow Barbet Trachyphonus erythrocephalus 
L: up to 5 Nairobi (Thika Road) Jul—Oct (JRPC). 


Pallid Honeyguide Indicator meliphilis XR 
1 Sokoke Forest 3 Apr 92 (JHF). 


Brown-backed Woodpecker Picoides obsoletus X 
Records from Lolgorien, Cheptuya, Kamyarkwat, Saiwa, Nyeri, Nairobi and Kiambu. 


African Broadbili Smithornis capensis X 
L: Chemorogok forest, Eldama Ravine, 25 Oct-3 Nov 95 (EW, PGG, AD 
1 plus | heard Kakamega Forest 20 Jan 96 (DF). 


African Pitta Pitta angolensis XR 

An adult Jadini Forest 17 Oct 93 (JB). 

1 netted Kaya Kinondo May/Jun 94 (EW). 
1 Sokoke Forest 30 Jun 95 (DN). 


Williams’s Lark Mirafra williamsi XR 


2 Shaba GR (10 km E of Lodge) 29-30 Jan 92; c. 5 Dida Galgalu and c. 5, 110 km N of 


Marsabit, 1 Feb 92 (MACC, DAT, DAZ). 


Friedmann’s Lark Mirafra pulpa XR 
In Dec 92, an influx to Tsavo West NP; calling and displaying birds in two recently burnt 
areas, c. 4 km NE of Kilaguni (c. 150 birds estimated) and midway between Mtito Andei 
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and Kilaguni (20+ birds) first noted 2 Dec (DJP, SPR, DAT). 
1 caught and ringed at night, Ngulia Lodge 4 Dec 93 (NRG). 


Banded Martin Riparia cincta 
L: coast: observed N of Sabaki River 14-17 Nov 95 (TMB, DN, CDS). 


Mascarene Martin Phedina borbonica B 
200+ roosting with Plain Martins Riparia paludicola Lake Jipe 18 Jun 93 (MO). 


Blue Swallow Hirundo atrocaerulea XR 
At Madende Creek, 4 on 24 Jun and 10 on 29 Jul 92, 6 on 14 Jul 93 (TS, BWE). 
c. 6 Ruma NP 29 Apr 92 (MACC). 


Golden Pipit Tmetothylacus tenellus 

L: 1 Lake Elmenteita with a movement of shrikes 16 Apr 93 (MACC). 

M: singles caught and ringed Ngulia 24 Nov 93; 20 Nov 95; 20 Nov 96, 7 Dec 96, 14 Dec 
96. 


Malindi Pipit Anthus melindae X 
L: c. 5 Sabaki River estuary 1 Aug 96 (JE). 


Bush Pipit Anthus caffer XR 
Singles Siana Springs 5 Nov and 3 Dec 94 (BWF). 
1 Nairobi NP, 4 Jan 96 (KC, LB). 


Sokoke Pipit Anthus sokokensis X 
L: Mkongani forest, Shimba Hills, 24—27 Oct 92 (NMK). 
In Brachystegia woodland N of Sabaki River 14-17 Nov 95 (TMB, DN, CDS). 


Zanzibar Sombre Greenbul Andropadus importunus 
L: Kiambu Forest 22 Oct 92 (JRPC). 


Grey-olive Greenbul Phyllastrephus cerviniventris X 
L: 1-4 frequently in 92 Kiambu Forest (JRPC). 


Yellow-bellied Greenbul Chlorocichla flaviventris 
L: 1 Mtito Andei | Jun 92 (R& AB). 
1 Meru Forest 13 Mar 94 (BWF). 


Hinde’s Babbler Turdoides hindei X 
L: 1 Timau JCT. 25 Oct 94 (BWF). 
3 Karatina 25 Jun 95 (R&AB); 4 Nzambini, Kitui 29 Nov 95 (DM). 


Red-capped Robin-Chat Cossypha natalensis 
L: Kibwezi forest Feb 94 (YMC); caught Ngulia Lodge Nov—Dec in 94 (2), 95 (2) and 96 
(5); Chemorogok forest, Eldama Ravine, 25 Oct-3 Nov 95 (EW, PGG, TI). 


Red-tailed Chat Cercomela familiaris 
L: | Siana Springs, Mara GR, 17 Jul 93 (BWF), 2-3 pairs resident on Olololoo Escarp- 
ment, northwestern Mara GR (DAT). 


Bare-eyed Thrush Turdus tephronotus 
L: S of Ngong Hills 6 Feb 93; Lake Baringo and Maragat 27 Nov 93 (BWF). 


Orange Ground Thrush Zoothera gurneyi 
L: pair Kieni Forest 19 Nov 93 (BWF). 


Gambaga Flycatcher Muscicapa gambagae XR 

1 Kerio Valley (Tambach road) 24 Jul 92 (BWF). 

1 Kerio Valley below Kibiono 12 Jul, 1 Nov 93 (BWP). 
1 caught and ringed Ngulia Lodge 26 Nov 95 (NRG). 
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Evergreen Forest Warbler Bradypterus lopezi 
LL: Chemorogok Forest, Eldama Ravine, 13—15 Oct 95 (LAB, EW, PGG). 


Whistling Cisticola Cisticola lateralis B 
‘Kakamega Forest (glade opposite Rondo) 21 Jul and 25 Aug 96 (JE, MP, ND). 


Foxy Cisticola Cisticola troglodytes XR 
Kanyarakwat, northeastern Mt Elgon, Sep—Oct 93 (DAT, MACC, MS), several resident in 
the area. 


Boran Cisticola Cisticola bodessa XR 
Several pairs resident in 92 on scarp below Tambach (TS). 


Black-collared Apalis Apalis pulchra 
L: 1 Eburru Hills forest 30 Jan 94 (JB). 


Somali Long-billed Crombec Sylvietta isabellina X 

L: | Tsavo East NP (Voi) 3 Jul 92 (TS); an adult caught and ringed Ngulia 1 Dec 92 
(NRG). 

Green Crombec Sylvietta virens XR 

Present and singing during 93 at Madende Creek, Sio River and Adingosi River (BWE). 


African Penduline Tit Anthoscopus caroli X 

Recorded Lambwe Valley and Mara GR (Siana Springs), race sharpii, Eibicgon: Lake 
Elmenteita, Thika, Nairobi and Tsavo West NP. A record at Kanyarakwat 9-10 Oct 93 
presumably refers to the race rocattii. 


Blue-mantled Crested Flycatcher Trochocercus cyanomelas 

L: Meru Forest 30 Jun, 29 Oct (immature) and 24 Nov 93 (BWF). 
Langata, Nairobi, 11 Aug and 10-14 Sep 94 (PF, MF). 

Fairly common Sagalla, Mwabira and Ronge forests, Jul-Aug 96 (THP). 


Black-and-white Flycatcher Bias musicus XR 
1 SO Busia border post 2 Jul 92 (ADFW). 
Pair resident Meru Forest 93 (BWF). 


Pale Batis Batis soror 
L: pair Msambweni 18 Oct 92 (JB) 


Black-headed Batis Batis minor 
L: | ringed Ngulia Lodge 13 Nov 96 (PG et ai.). 


Black-throated Wattle-eye Platysteira peltata 

L: 2 CC Eburru Hills forest 30 Jan 94 (JB). 

Resident in 94 at Portman Bridge (Malewa River) (MACC). 

Small numbers Sagaila, Taita Hills, Jul 96 (THP). 

Grey-crested Helmet-shrike Prionops plumatus XR 

4—]1 Siana Springs, Mara GR, throughout 93 

Chestnut-fronted Helmet-shrike Prionops scopifrons 

L: Parties Meru Forest 18 Jul 92, 20 Jul 93 and 25 Nov 93 (BWE). 
Red-naped Bush-shrike Laniarius ruficeps X 

L: 1 caught and ringed Ngulia Lodge 18 Nov 95 (NRG). 
Pringle’s Puff-back Dryoscopus pringlii 

L: 1 S of Ngong Hills 6 Feb 93 (BWF). 

Singles ringed Ngulia Lodge 3 and 4 Dec 93 and 6 Nov 94 (NRG). 
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Red-shouldered Cuckoo-shrike Campephaga phoenicea 
L: Seen Madende Creek 17 Feb 93 and Sio River 30 Nov 93 (BWF). 
1 Kakamega Forest 15 Apr 95 (R& AB). 


White-breasted Cuckoo-shrike Coracina pectoralis XR 

2 pairs 2 km S of Kamyarkwat (NE Mt Elgon) 24 Sep 93 (MACC, DAT), also 9-10 Oct 93 
(JBar, DC, MS). 

Piapiac Ptilostomus afer B 

Ebusanga (on road to Bunyala) 26 Aug 96 (MP, ND). 


Shelley’s Starling Lamprotornis shelleyi XR 
6 Tsavo East NP (Ndara) 17 Oct 93 (JB). 


Abbott’s Starling Cinnyricinclus femoralis XR 

Small groups recorded Kieni Forest Jun 92, Oct 96 and Jul 96; 2 Gatamayu 26 Dec 95 (LL, 
Ke. LB): 

Sharpe’s Starling Cinnyricinclus sharpii 

L: up to 3 Chawia Forest, Taita Hills, late Jul 96 (THP). 

Magpie Starling Speculipastor bicolor X 

L: c. 6 Rongai 6 Mar 94 (MACC). 


Western Violet-backed Sunbird Anthreptes longuemarei XR 
1 Kipsain (Sirikwa) 19 Jul and 22 Aug 96 (JE, MP, ND)—the only records received. 


Eastern Violet-backed Sunbird Anthreptes orientalis 
L: aC Rongai 7 Mar, and a 9 28 Mar 94 (MACC). 


Uluguru Violet-backed Sunbird Anthreptes neglectus 
L: Buda Forest Reserve, Kwale 29 Aug 93 (EW, LAB). 
A 9 Kitere Forest, Tana River, 19 Feb 94 and a pair there 8 Jun 94 (TMB). 


Olive Sunbird Nectarinia olivacea 
L: 3 ringed Ngulia Lodge 29 Nov 94, 4 Dec 94 and 5 Dec 94 (NRG) were new for the site. 


Eastern Double-collared Sunbird Nectarinia mediocris 
A: 4 Oo Samburu Lodge 22 Oct 93 (TS). 


Violet-breasted Sunbird Nectarinia chalcomelas XR 
Karawa : 6+ 17 Jan 92 (DAT, DAZ) and 1, 19 Apr 92 (JHF,TS). 


Shining Sunbird Nectarinia habessinica X 
L: c. 8 Samburu Lodge 22 Oct 93 (TS); single 0'C@ Samburu Serena Jun and Oct 93, 3 bo 
and | 9 there 23 Nov 93 (BWF). 


Golden-winged Sunbird Nectarinia reichenowi 

LA: 9 ringed Ngulia Lodge 3 Dec 94 (NRG) was the first for the site. 
Superb Sunbird Nectarinia superba B 

2 SC Adingosi River 14 Jul 93 (BWF); 1 Alupe 9 Oct 93 (DKR). 


House Sparrow Passer domesticus X 
L: first reported Nairobi Jan—Feb 93, and thriving in many parts of city by 96; present 
Magadi township 93 (BWF); abundant on estates east of Thika town by 94 (BWF). 


White-headed Buffalo-Weaver Dinemellia dinemelli 
L: 1 Mara GR 11 Nov 93 (DKR). 


Black-billed Weaver Ploceus melanogaster 
L: 1 The Ark, Aberdare NP Nov—Dec 92 (IH); 3 Eburru Hills Forest 30 Jan 94 (JB). 
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Jackson’s Golden-backed Weaver Ploceus jacksoni 
L: Tsavo Safari Camp 3 Jan 92 (JB). 


Heuglin’s Masked Weaver Ploceus heuglini X 
L: several Ruma NP 29 Apr 92 (MACC, MWW, BW). 


Northern Masked Weaver Ploceus taeniopterus 
L: c. 30 Mogotio 17 Jun 92 (TS). 


Clarke’s Weaver Ploceus golandi 

L: 200+ (inc juveniles) Marafa Forest 18-19 Jul 94 (DAT, DN). 

In Brachystegia woodland N of Sabaki River, 14-17 Nov 95 (TMB, DN, CDS). 

N: flocks of 300-400 Arabuko-Sokoke Forest forest 30 Jul-1 Aug 96 (JE)—unusually 
large numbers. 


Red-headed Quelea Quelea erythrops 
N: 60+ Kisumu 10 Jun 92 (DAT). 
50+ Kisumu 18 Feb, c. 100 15 Jul; 6 Sio River 30 Nov 93 (BWF). 


Southern Red Bishop Euplectes orix 
L: 2 dO, 3 99 Lake Naivasha 14 Mar 93 (R&AB). 


Northern Red Bishop Euplectes franciscanus 

L: 1 (breeding plumage) Mogotio 17 Jun 92 (TS). 
Orange-winged Pytilia Pytilia afra B 

Pair Kanyakwat (NE Mt Elgon) early Apr 94 (BWP). 
Pair Langata, Nairobi, 17 Nov 96 (FN et ai.). 


Red-headed Bluebill Spermophaga ruficapilla 
L: Chemorogok Forest, Eldama Ravine, 25 Oct-3 Nov 95 (EW, PGG, TI). 


Jameson’s Firefinch Lagonosticta rhodopareia 
L: 2 pairs Kongelai 23 Sep 93 (DAT, MACC). 


Locust-Finch Ortygospiza locustella B 
2 Madende Creek 14 Jul 93 (BWF) and a C there 30 Nov (BWF). 


Steel-blue Whydah Vidua hypocherina 
L: 1 in the Rift Valley near Suswa 13 Jun 92 (RB, AB). 
Present Koru Apr—Jun 96 (NW). 


Streaky-headed Seed-eater Serinus (gularis) elgonensis A 
2 near Kapenguria 23 Sep 93 (DAT, MACC). 


Stripe-breasted Seed-eater Serinus (reichardi) striatipectus XR 
Several Kongalai 24 Apr 92 (MWW). 

7 feeding on sorghum Timau 7 Jul 93 and 1 there 25 Oct 94 (BWP). 
3 near Kabarnet 19 Jan 95 (DF). 
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East African Rare Birds Committee 


During the period 1992-1996 several records of rare birds were submitted for adjudication. 
I would like to thank not only the members of the committee, but also the many others I 
called on, for their expert advice and comments. 


The following records were accepted 

Kenya 

Long-legged Buzzard Buteo rufinus | Lake Nakuru—Lake Baringo 18 Jan 1995 

Imperial Eagle Aquila heliaca | Mariakani 18 Nov 1995 

Northern Lapwing Vanellus vanellus 1 Sabaki River estuary 7 Feb 1995 and subsequently 

Red Knot Calidris canutus 3 Mida Creek 2 Apr 1993 

Arctic Skua Stercorarius parasiticus | Sabaki River estuary 7 Feb 1995 

Blue-breasted Kingfisher Halcyon malimbica 2 Sio River, Mungatsi, Busia District 29 Nov 1993 
and on several subsequent occasions 

Black-eared Wheatear Oenanthe hispanica | Lake Baringo 2 Dec 1994 

Desert Wheatear Oenanthe deserti | Kerio Valley 18 Oct 1996 

Pied Flycatcher Ficedula hypoleuca | Kakamega Forest (specimen) 8 Dec 65 

Melodious Warbler Hippolais polyglotta | caught, ringed and photographed Ngulia 19 Nov 1995. 


Tanzania 

Pomarine Skua Stercorarius pomarinus | off Zanzibar 18 Jan 1993 

Arctic Skua Stercorarius parasiticus | off Zanzibar 14 Mar 1994 

Short-eared Owl Asio flammeus 2 Serengeti NP 7 Feb 1996 

Friedmann’s Lark Mirafra pulpa 1 Mkomazi GR 19 Sep 1994, 6+ Mkomazi GR 29 Dec 1995 
Woodchat Shrike Lanius senator | male Dar es Salaam 30 Oct 1993 

Shelley’s Starling Lamprotornis shelleyi 1 Mkomazi GR 4 Jan 1996. 


Uganda 

African Green Ibis Bostrychia olivacea 2 Bwamba lowlands (tape-recording) 27 Mar 1993 
Congo Serpent Eagle Dryotriorchis spectabilis 1 Bwamba lowlands 14 Oct 1994 

Ortolan Bunting Emberiza hortulana | Kibale NP 27—28 Oct 1996. 


The following records were not accepted 

Kenya 

Great Bittern Botaurus stellaris Lake Baringo 22 Dec 1994 
Mallard Anas platyrhynchos Lake Turkana 29 Jan 1992 
Imperial Eagle Aquila heliaca Magadi Road 12 Jan 1995 
Forbes’s Plover Charadrius forbesi Mara GR 26 Feb 1995 
Red-necked Stint Calidris ruficollis Amboseli NP 20 Aug 1993 
Tawny Pipit Anthus campetris Tsavo West NP 27 Dec 1993. 


Tanzania 

Long-legged Buzzard Buteo rufinus near Ndutu (Serengeti) 1 Feb 1995 
Barbary Falcon Falco pelegrinoides near Mombo 9 Jan 1995 
Long-toed Stint Calidris subminuta Lake Balangida 14 Jan 1995. 


Uganda 

Kentish Plover Charadrius alexandrinus Queen Elizabeth NP 26 Jan 1992 
Slender-billed Gull Larus genei Entebbe 31 May 1995 

White-throated Swallow Hirundo albigularis Entebbe 22 Jan 1992. 


D. A. Turner, Chairman, EARBC 
Box 48019, Nairobi, Kenya 


Notes for Contributors 


Scopus welcomes original contributions on all 
aspects of the ornithology of eastern Africa—the 
area from the Sudan south to Mozambique. Con- 
tributions will be assessed by members of the Edi- 
torial Board and, if necessary, by independent 
referees. The material published is divided into 
‘papers’, ‘short communications’, and letters. 
Short communications will usually be less than 
two pages in length. 

All the following points are important: please 
take time to read them and check that your MS 
conforms. Thank you. 

Authors are asked to please follow the con- 
ventions used in Scopus and to refer to a recent 
issue for guidance. Metric units and their SI ab- 
breviations should be used. Some examples of con- 
ventions are as follows: 


_ dates: 23 September 1991 [note the order, no 
comma, not ‘23rd’ ] 


time of day: 13:00 [note colon, no ‘hours’, ‘hrs’ 
or ‘h’] 

names of birds: Cape Rook Corvus capensis 
[no comma, no parentheses, no author’s name | 


list of references at the end of a paper or short 
communication: authors’ family names followed 
by a comma, then initials, each followed by a 
full point (= full stop, period). Please ensure that 
all the references cited in the text are given in 
the references list 


names of journals: TO BE GIVEN IN FULL 


books: after author(s), year of publication and 
title, give the town followed by the publisher 


Examples: 

Akesson, Susanne 1993. Effect of geomagnetic 
field on orientation of the marsh warbler 
Acrocephalus palustris, in Sweden and 
Kenya. Animal Behaviour 46: 1157-1167. 


Moreau, R.E. 1972. The Palaearctic—African 
bird migration systems. London: Academic 
Press. 


Two copies of contributions, which will be ac- 
knowledged, should be typed/printed in double 
Spacing on one side of the paper only, with wide 
| margins all round. Clear handwritten MSS will 
_also be considered. Scopus follows the first, pre- 
ferred spelling of The Concise Oxford Dictionary, 
- 9th edition. Both English and scientific names of 
birds should be given when the species is first 
 mentioned—in the title and in the text—thereaf- 
_ ter only one name should be used. 


Bird names should be those of a stated work and 
any deviations from this work should be noted and 
the reasons given. 

If the contribution is accepted for publication, it 
would be much appreciated if a copy could be sent 
on floppy disk. 

Original colour or black-and-white photographs 
and line illustrations should not be larger than 
A4 (210 x 297 mm). Line illustrations should be 
on good quality white paper or board, or on trac- 
ing material; lettering should be of professional 
quality; if this is not possible, label an overlay, 
not the original figure. If you send your paper on 
disk, please include copies of all graphics as 
separate documents (files) in TIFF or EPS format. 

Authors of “papers’ receive three copies of their 
contribution free of charge. Extra copies, which 
will be charged at cost, must be ordered when the 
MS is accepted. 

Please send all contributions to the Editor, 
Scopus, Dr Leon Bennun, Department of Ornithol- 
ogy, National Museums of Kenya, Box 40658, 
Nairobi, Kenya. 


Annual Kenya Bird Report 
This is included in Scopus each year. Records from 
Kenya are welcomed. Please send them as soon 
as you can to D. A. Turner, Box 48019, Nairobi. 


Rare birds in East Africa 

Records of rare birds from Kenya, Tanzania and 
Uganda are assessed by the internationally-based 
East African Rarities Committee’. Initially, a full 
account of the record should be sent to D. A. Turner 
or to Dr Leon Bennun. If you see a rare bird, it 
often helps to telephone one of the BC members 
(inside front cover) so that someone else can see 
the bird. 

‘ members: J. S. Ash, R. J. Dowsett, B. W. Finch, D. 
Fisher spy Madgex. D We Pearson, Ac J Prater, a: 
Stevenson, D. A. Turner, D. A. Zimmerman. 


Ringing scheme of eastern Africa 
This covers several countries in the area. Qualified 
and aspiring ringers should contact the ringing 
organizer, Graeme Backhurst, Box 15194, Nairobi 
for more information. 


E.A.N.H.S. Nest Record Scheme 
Details of most kinds of breeding activity are wel- 
comed by the scheme and nest record cards may 
be obtained free of charge from the Nest Record 
Scheme organizer, E.A.N.H.S., Box 44486, Nai- 
robi. 
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